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•nER  BLONDE  ECKBERT”  AS  A  POETIC  CONFESSION' 
Raymond  Immerwahr 

The  reduction  of  Tieck’s  status  in  literary  history  since  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  evidenced  by  a  sentence  in  the  Nachwort  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  Reclam  edition  of  his  tales:  “Tieck  gait  seiner  Zeit  als  der 
führende  Dichter  der  Romantik,  doch  entsprang  dies  einer  Überwer¬ 
tung  seines  vielseitigen,  aber  wenig  ursprünglichen  Formtalents.”®  In 
view  of  the  impressive  amount  of  thematic  materials,  formal  and  stylis¬ 
tic  conventions,  and  indeed  literary  cliches  which  were  introduced  into 
German  romanticism  by  Tieck,  this  charge  of  deficient  originality 
needs  some  correction.  If  Brentano,  Hoffmann.  Eichendorff,  and  other 
avowed  imitators  of  Tieck  today  strike  us  as  more  “original,”  if,  say,  a 
mondbe glänzte  Zaubernacht  b  a  cliche  in  Tieck ’and  yet  not  in  Eichen- 
dorff,  the  reason  cannot  be  chronological.  Rather,  Tieck’s  emulators 
strike  us  as  somehow  more  original  because  we  can  detect  in  their 
works  a  more  intense  personal  experience,  a  more  deeply  felt  philosophy 
of  life  instilled  into  the  vast  store  of  literary  convention  which  was  in 
significant  measure  actually  originated  by  Tieck,  though  in  part  also 
raised  by  him  to  the  level  of  literary  respectability  from  trival  popular 
writings  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,®  in  part  influenced  by  Goethe, 
Wackenroder,  and  other  contemporaries.  The  deficient  element  in 
much  of  Tieck’s  writings  is,  then,  not  so  much  originality  as  authen¬ 
ticity.  Tieck  wrote  too  easily  and  glibly,  and  much  of  his  work  creates 
the  impression  that  he  failed  to  give  his  innermost  self  to  it. 

'  A  preliminary  draft  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  Twelfth  University 
of  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference  in  April,  1959. 

-  Ludwig  Tieck,  Der  blonde  Eckbert,  Märchen-Erzählungen.  Mit  einem 
Nachwort  von  Konrad  Nußbächer  ([Reclams]  Universal-Bibliothek  Nr. 
7732;  Stuttgart,  1957),  p.  80. 

®  Cf.  Marianne  Thalmann,  Der  Trivialroman  den  18.  Jahrhunderte  und 
der  romnvtinche  Roman  (Germnninche  Studien,  Heft  24;  Berlin,  192.3). 
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However,  a  closer  comparison  of  Tieck’s  writings  with  the  bio¬ 
graphical  source  materials  will  force  one  to  revise  even  this  last  esti- 
njate.  Of  Tieck’s  early  writings,  for  example,  Köpke  records:  “Er  malte 
jenes  Grausen,  in  dem  er  selbst  erbebte,  oder  er  eilte  den  mutwilligen 
Sprüngen  seiner  humoristischen  Laune  nach,  oder  willig  und  geni 
verlor  er  sich  in  den  Irrgängen  des  phantastischen  Märchens."*  All  three 
manifestations,  horror,  wanton  humor,  and  random  fantasy,  reflect 
characteristic  psychological  tendencies  of  Tieck’s  childhood  and 
youth.  In  particular,  Köpke  attests  elements  of  intimate  personal  con¬ 
fession  in  two  narratives  written  prior  to  “Der  blonde  Eckbert,"  namely 
Abdallah  and  iVilliam  Lovell.  Horrifying  hallucinations  of  Tieck’s 
youth  arc  transformed  in  Abdallah  into  the  demonic  machinations  of 
a  diabolical  personality  who  undermines  and  destro)-s  the  hero’s  moral 
impulses,  replacing  them  with  a  ruthlessly  cynical  hedonism — an  in¬ 
fluence  which  Tieck  himself  had  feared  from  an  acquaintance  of  his 
student  years: 

Die  materialistische  Philosophie  des  Genusses  und  der  Sinn¬ 
lichkeit,  in  der  sich  jener  Wiesel  gefiel,  dessen  frecher  Hohn 
hatten  einen  so  grauenvollen  Eindruck  zurückgelassen,  daß  es 
nicht  zu  ven\'undcm  war,  wenn  einzelne  Anklänge  in  Omars 
teuflischer  Weisheit  wiederkehrten  ....  [Tieck  beendete  die 
Arbeit  bei  Tagesanbruch  und]  fühlte  sich  . .  .  still  und  beruhigt, 
ja  friedlich.  Eine  schwere  Last  war  von  seinem  Herzen  genom¬ 
men.  Im  “Abdallah”  hatte  er  ausgesprochen,  was  ihn  ängstigte 
....  Kaum  war  der  “Ab<lallah”  abgeschlossen,  als  die  ersten 
Gestalten  des  “Lovell,”  welche  ihm  schon  länger  ungewiß  vor 
der  Seele  schwebten,  sich  festzustellen  anfingen.* 

Lovell,  whose  hero  is  likewise  the  victim  of  a  diabolical  personality 
bent  on  his  moral  and  spiritual  destruction,  was  written: 

unmittelbar  .  . .  aus  den  Stimmungen  höchster  Verzweiflung,  die 
ihn  früher  so  oft  ergriffen  hatte  ....  Es  war  zugleich  eine 
Selbstwarnung,  die  er  zu  seinen  eigenen  Abirrungen  entgegen¬ 
stellte  ....  Dieser  Roman  war  ein  Zeugnis  staunenswerter  Reife, 
aber  sie  war  auch  mit  schmerzlichen  Erfahrungen  erkauft.* 


*  Rudolf  Köpke,  Ludwig  Tieck,  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Lehen  des 
Dichters  (Leipzig,  1855),  I,  111.  The  orthography  in  quotations  from 
Köpke  will  be  modernized  throughout  this  article. 

®76üf.,  pp.  152  f.  The  “Mephistophelean”  acquaintance  Wiesel  is  dis¬ 
cussed  on  pp.  138f.  and  144. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  205f. 
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However,  Üie  impression  of  auUienticity  evoked  by  these  early 
works  is  weakened  by  two  congenital  weaknesses  of  Ticck’s  narrative 
art:  The  vital  personal  experience  reflected  in  them  is  adulterated 
with  artificial  color,  props,  and  stylistic  conventions  borrowed  from 
popular  literature;  and  it  is  diluted  by  wearisome  diffusion  and  repe¬ 
tition.  I'ieck  was  never  able  to  surmount  these  weaknesses  p<‘rmanent- 
ly,  and  in  consequence  only  a  few  of  his  creations  are  authentic  and 
original  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words  and  have  remained  a  part  of 
living  German  literature.  “Der  blonde  Ex'kbert,’*  in  particular,  con¬ 
tinues  to  exert  a  compelling  fascination.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one  work  in 
which  Tieck  achieved  true  artistic  concentration.  Because  this  quality 
manifests  itself  linguistically  as  well,  in  vocabubry,  idioms,  and  syntax, 
it  is  the  one  creation  of  German  romanticism  which  we  can  incorporate 
successfully  in  the  intemicdbte  German  reading  courses  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  at  the  present  time. 

The  authenticity  of  “Eckbert”  cannot  be  accounted  for  In  terms 
of  folklore.  The  latter  has  contributed  the  old  woman  with  the  wealth¬ 
giving  bird,  in  whose  lonely  woodland  cabin  a  little  girl  takes  refuge, 
but  the  context  of  these  motifs  and  the  atmosphere  of  Tieck’s  whole 
story  are  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  folk  tale  as  is  the  case 
in  any  of  the  romantic  Kunstmärchen.  “Der  blonde  Eckbert”  is  au¬ 
thentic,  not  as  a  fairy  tale,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  anxieties,  the 
guilt,  the  demonic  irrational  experiences  of  a  troubled  author.  Literary 
criticism  has,  of  course,  long  been  aware  of  a  pathological  element  in 
this  seeming  fairy  tale.  This  aspect  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  Tieck’s 
literary  personality  as  a  whole  by  Marianne  Thalmann^  and  given  brief 
special  consideration  by  Robert  Minder.*  Recently  Valentine  C.  Hubbs 
has  interpreted  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychological 
archetypes  of  Jung.*  Minder  and  Hubbs  both  call  attention  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  emotional  relationship  between  Tieck  and  his  sister  Sophie. 

^  Probleme  der  Dämonie  in  Ludwig  Tiecka  Schriften  (Forschungen  zur 
neueren  Literaturgeschichte,  LIII;  Weimar,  1919);  and  Ludung  Tieck, 
der  romantische  Weltmann  aus  Berlin  (Bern,  1955),  pp.  83  ff. 

•  Un  Poite  romantique  allemand:  Ludwig  Tieck  (1773-1858)  (Publica¬ 
tions  de  la  faculty  des  lettres  de  l’Universit^  de  Strasbourg,  LXXII 
[1936]),  pp.  104f. 

*  “Tieck,  Eckbert  und  das  kollektive  Unbewußte,“  pmla,  LXXI  (1956), 
686-693. 
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'rhei'c  art',  indeed,  good  grounds  for  considering  the  biographical  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  question  pertinent  to  the  revelation  at  the  end  of  tht- 
stoiy  that  the  marriage  of  Bertha  and  Eckbert  has  been  incestuous. 
Köpke  tells  us  that  Sophie  had  awaited  her  brother’s  return  from  his 
university  studies  “mit  steigender  Leidenschaft,”  and  that  brother  and 
sister  moved  out  of  the  confining  intellectual  atmosphere  of  their 
father’s  house  to  live  together  in  a  summer  cottage  in  1795  and  17%, 
just  before  the  story  was  written.*®  Köpke’s  account  of  the  genesis  of 
the  story,  beginning  with  the  character  of  the  man,*'  may  indicate  that 
the  incest  motif  played  an  important  part  in  the  author’s  initial  con¬ 
ception  of  the  tale.**  However,  if  one  is  to  use  an  incestuously  colored 
emotional  relationship  between  Ludwig  and  Sophie  Tieck  as  the  basis 
for  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the  actual  text  of  the  tale  as  a 
whole,  one  must  accept  the  anomaly  of  interpreting  the  greater  part  of 

*®  Köpke,  I,  197f. 

**  “Sie  vei'dankte  ihre  Entstehung  einer  augenblicklichen  Inspiration. 
Der  jüngere  Nicolai  wünschte  nichts  sehnlicher  als  das  Erscheinen  der 
Märchen  zu  beschleunigen.  Häufig  hatte  er  ungeduldig  die  Anfrage 
wiederholt,  wie  weit  das  Manuskript  vorgerückt  sei,  oder  was  er  unter 
der  Feder  habe.  Um  den  Dränger  zufriedenzustellen,  hatte  Tieck  einmal 
auf  gut  Glück  geantwortet:  ‘Der  blonde  Eckbert!’  Es  war  ein  Name, 
der  ihm  in  den  Mund  gekommen  war.  Später  fiel  ihm  die  Leichtfertig¬ 
keit  auf  die  Seele,  mit  welcher  er  eine  Dichtung  angekündigt  hatte,  für 
die  er  bis  jetzt  weder  Fabel  noch  Idee  habe.  Er  setzte  sich  zum  Schreiben 
nieder.  Da  fand  sich  zu  dem  Namen  ein  Mann.  Aus  der  Erinnerung  an 
die  Erzählung  seiner  Mutter  tauchte  das  Bild  jenes  alten  unheimlichen 
Weibes  auf,  das  mit  dem  Hunde  in  menschenscheuer  Abgeschiedenheit 
in  der  Hütte  saß.  Es  verband  sich  mit  den  Bildern  der  einsamen  und 
schauerlichen  Waldgründe,  welche  er  oft  durchstrichen  hatte  .  .  .  .”  Ihid., 
p.  210. 

**  The  most  conspicuous  episode  associated  with  Eckbert  is  his  dis¬ 
covery  at  the  end  that  he  had  been  married  to  his  half-sister.  However, 
Eckbert  and  Bertha’s  married  life  with  him  provide  only  a  frame  to 
the  story,  two-thirds  of  which  is  taken  up  by  Bertha’s  narration  of  her 
past.  Köpke’s  account  suggests  that  the  frame  was  conceived  before  the 
inner  narrative.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  story  was  written  quickly 
and  that — contrary  to  Tieck’s  frequent  practice  of  drastic  revision  and 
e.xpansion — only  minor  changes  were  made  between  the  text  as  initially 
published  in  the  Volknmärchen  (1796)  and  the  much  later  reprint  in 
Phantasus.  Cf.  Deutsche  Literatur,  Reihe  Romantik,  II:  Vorbereitung, 
bearbeitet  von  Universitäts-Professor  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn  (Leipzig, 
1937),  p.  308. 
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it  as  a  vicarious  “confession"  on  Ludwig  Tieck's  part  of  the  subjective 
experience  of  his  sister  Sophie,  lliis  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  Robert 
Minder.’*  The  Jungian  interpretation  of  Hubbs  rests  on  even  less  solid 
ground.  Tieck  had  indeed  heard  of  a  weird  old  woman  with  a  dog 
named  Strameh  from  his  mother's  recollections  of  her  childhood  vil- 
bge;’*  but  this  hardly  establishes  the  identity  of  the  old  woman  in 
“Der  blonde  Eckbert”  with  Tieck’s  mother  herself,  with  a  psychological 
mother-archetype  in  the  common  subconscious  as  interpreted  by  Jung, 
or  with  the  goddess  Isis. 

Any  interpretation  of  the  story  linking  it  to  the  author's  subjective 
experience  must  take  account  of  the  most  striking  psychological  fea¬ 
ture  of  Tieck’s  narrative,  the  strange  relationship  between  the  sub¬ 
jective  consciousness  of  Bertha  and  that  of  Eckbert.  The  problem  is 
not  that  they  are  husband  and  wife  who  dimly  suspect  a  closer,  in¬ 
cestuous  tie,  but  that  the)-  share  a  single  guilt  originating  long  before 
their  marriage,  the  same  irrational  fears,  and  indeed  the  same  memory. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  story  it  is  Eckbert  who  is  obsessed  by  an  irre¬ 
pressible  urge  to  have  Bertha  disclose  her  childhood  recollections  to 
their  friend  Walther.  Walther’s  unaccountable  disclosure  of  the  dog’s 
name,  forgotten  by  Bertha,  simultaneously  precipitates  her  fatal  illness 
and  Eckbert’s  fear  and  hatred  of  Walther.  The  death  of  Bertha  and 
Eckbert’s  slaying  of  Walther  are  another  simultaneous  pair  of  events. 
I-ater  Eckbert  wanders  to  the  site  of  the  old  woman’s  cabin,  recognizes 
her — not  merely  from  a  resemblance  to  his  wife’s  description  but  as 
an  immediate  part  of  his  own  experience — and  hears  the  same  dog 
bark  and  the  same  bird  sing.  Thus  before  Eckbert  learns  that  he  is 
Bertha’s  half-brother,  a  much  more  intimate  relationship  has  been 
established:  They  are  two  personalities  with  one  complex  of  memories 
and  emotions.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  them  as  the 
symbolic  expression  of  a  single  consciousness  split  into  two  personali¬ 
ties.  Even  though  the  text  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  interpreted  for 
itself,  it  is  pertinent  to  seek  psychological  evidence  of  related  divisive 
tendencies  in  the  biographical  records  of  Tieck’s  youth. 

That  Tieck  had  at  times  in  his  youth  experienced  a  duality  in  his 
own  personality  accompanied  by  terrifying  hallucinations  is  clearly  re¬ 
corded  by  Köpke: 


*®Loc.  cit. 

Cf.  Köpke,  I,  13,  209f. 
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Er  wurde  sich  selbst  ein  unlösbares  Rätsel,  ein  Gegenstand  des 
Schreckens,  des  Entsetzens.  Fmnd,  unkenntlich,  als  ein  Anderer 
stand  er  sich  selbst  gegenüber.  Mit  diesen  schwindelnden  Ge¬ 
danken  verbanden  sich  die  entsetzlichen  Bilder  seiner  Phantasie. 

Sie  warf  ihre  finstern,  grauenhaften  Schatten  vor  ihm  her. 
Gesi)enstisch  sah  er  von  außen  die  Gestalten  auf  sich  zuschreiten, 
welche  aus  der  Tiefe  seines  Innern  aufstiegen.  Dann  packte  es 
ihn  mit  der  Fiebergewalt  des  Wahnsinns  .  .  .  ** 

Similar  accounts  of  hallucinations  coupled  with  doubt  of  his  own 
identity  or  the  inability  to  recognize  the  most  familiar  surroundings, 
the  sudden  transformation  of  his  friends’  features  into  diabolically 
grinning  masks,  sensations  of  sinking  into  the  earth  or  of  the  sudden 
falling  in  or  opening  out  of  the  walls  around  him  arc  recorded  for  a 
considerable  period  extending  from  the  later  years  at  the  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin  throughout  his  university  studies.'*  A  particularly  striking 
record,  written  by  Tieck  himself  immediately  after  the  event,  is  found 
in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Wackenroder  from  Halle  in  June,  1792. 
Tieck  had  spent  ten  hours  without  interruption  reading  the  complete 
horror  novel.  Der  Genius,  by  the  “Marquis”  Große,  to  two  student 
companions.  On  finishing,  he  indulged  his  revery  for  a  time  in  pleasing¬ 
ly  sensuous  pastoral  images.  Then  suddenly  these  gave  way  to  dark 
night  and  the  gruesome  silence  of  death: 

Gräßliche  Felsen  stiegen  ernst  und  furchtbar  auf,  .  .  .  Schatten 
jagten  sich  schrecklich  um  mich  herum,  mein  Zimmer  war  als 
flöge  es  mit  mir  in  eine  fürchterliche  schwarze  Unendlichkeit 
hin,  ...  ich  fühlte  es  wie  mein  Haar  sich  aufrichtete,  brüllend 
stürzte  ich  in  die  Kammer.  Jene  [Schmohl  und  Schwinger],  in 
der  Meinung,  ich  will  sie  erschrecken,  schrien  ebenfalls,  als 
plötzlich  sich  die  kleine  Kammer  wie  zu  einem  weiten  Saal  aus¬ 
dehnt,  in  ihnen  zwei  riesenmäßige  Wesen  groß  und  ungeheuer, 
mir  fremd,  deren  Gesicht  wie  der  Vollmond  ist  .  .  .  die  Angst 
und  Wut  schüttelte  alle  meine  Glieder,  ich  hätte  beide  nieder¬ 
gestochen,  hätt’  ich  einen  Degen  in  meiner  Gewalt  gehabt.  Ich 
war  auf  einige  Sekunden  wirklich  wahnsinnig. 

If,  as  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  episode  described  above,  these  experi- 


»S  Ibid.,  p.  101 

Ibid.,  pp.  lOOff.,  141ff.,  205ff. 

W.  H.  Wackenroder,  Briefwechsel  mit  Ludung  Tieck,  hrsg.  von 
Friedrich  von  der  Leyen  (Jena,  1910),  pp.  51  ff.;  the  spaced  type  is  in 
the  source. 
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rnces  were  sometimes  conditioned  by  Tieck’s  readings,  the  sudden 
feelings  of  rage  and  hatred  which  Tieck  occasionally  had  toward  his 
companions  were  at  times  also  motivated  by  real  situations.  For  ex* 
ample,  his  passionate  infatuation  for  a  schoolboy  companion,  Bothe, 
was  repeatedly  met  with  coldness,  indifference,  and  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  driving  Tieck  to  despair,  rage,  and  hatred.**  Furthermore, 
chance  situations  in  actual  experience  impinging  upon  Tieck’s  ex¬ 
tremely  active  imagination  could  evoke  delusions  in  which  literature 
and  reality  seemed  to  merge.**  Of  direct  relevance  to  “Der  blonde 
Eckbert”  is  an  episode  that  occurred  one  night  while  Tieck  was  read¬ 
ing  Macbeth.  He  heard  a  knock,  felt  a  cold  draught  of  air  from  be¬ 
hind  and  an  icy  hand  on  his  face,  so  that  he  started  up  in  terror. 

Neben  seinem  Stuhle  stand  ein  runzelvolles,  irnomenhaftes  altes 
Weib,  das  ihn  grinsend  anblickte,  und  ihm  die  geöffnete  Hand 
murmelnd  entgegenstrecktc.  Fast  schien  es,  eine  der  Hexen  Mac¬ 
beths  sei  plötzlich  in  seinem  Zimmer  wie  eine  Erdblase  aufge¬ 
stiegen,  und  komme  auch  ihn  zu  verwirren.  Zwischen  Täuschung 
und  Wirklichkeit  angstvoll  schwebend,  rief  er  dem  Weibe  zu, 
wer  sie  sei,  was  sie  wolle.*** 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  beggar  woman  who  had  entered  through  a  door 
inadvertently  left  open.  Her  strange  appearance  and  her  muttering 
undoubtedly  intensified  the  images  left  in  Tieck’s  mind  since  child¬ 
hood  by  his  mother’s  talcs  of  the  old  woman  in  her  native  village  and 
provided  some  features  for  the  old  woman  in  “Der  blonde  Eckbert.” 

Abnormal  elements  in  the  subjective  life  of  Tieck’s  adolescence  arc 
clearly  reflected  in  Abdallah  and  William  Lovell.  Some  of  the  super¬ 
natural  events  in  the  first  of  these  novels  are  almost  replicas  of  the 
hallucinations  described  to  Wackenrodcr  and  Köpke;  Lovell  is  seized 
by  fits  of  rage  in  which  he  kills  a  rival  in  love,  has  an  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable  impulse  to  push  his  closest  friend  off  a  cliff,  and  later  at¬ 
tempts  to  poison  him.**  His  own  identity  becomes  increasingly  nebulous 
to  him.  But  Abdallah  and  Lovell  share  another  confessional  element 
that  is  less  obvious,  but  perhaps  even  more  significant.  The  plot  of 

*•  Köpke,  I,  64ff.,  140f. 

1»  Cf.  Ibid.  pp.  140,  180f. 

**>  Ibid.,  pp.  179f . 

»»Ludwig  Tieck’s  Sehriften,  VI  (Berlin,  1828),  304ff.,  334f.;  VII, 
114ff. 
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Abdallah  centers  around  the  diabolical  Omar’s  successful  effort  to 
make  the  hero  betray  his  own  father  and  thus  deliberately  cause  his 
death.  Abdallah  finally  succumbs  to  Omar’s  corruptive  influence  when 
Selim,  his  father,  thwarts  his  love  for  the  Sultan’s  daughter  and 
threatens  to  curse  him  if  he  fails  to  marry  the  bride  of  Selim’s  choos¬ 
ing.  The  conflict  between  father  and  son  is  only  a  little  less  central 
to  William  Lovell.  Old  Walter  Lovell’s  unrelenting  opposition  to 
William’s  love  for  Amalie  Wilmont  demoralizes  William,  destroys  his 
last  resistance  to  the  cynical  hedonism  of  Rosa  and  Andrea,  and 
prompts  him  to  break  off  his  correspondence  with  his  ailing  father, 
accelerating  the  latter’s  death  and  making  his  last  days  the  more  deso¬ 
late.  Although  the  father  finally  relents,  it  is  too  late,  since  William 
has  fallen  a  hopeless  victim  of  moral  corruption. 

A  similar  conflict  had  been  waged  between  Tieck  and  his  father. 
Just  as  in  Abdallah,  the  father  had  threatened  to  curse  the  son  if  he  did 
not  give  up  his  love — in  this  case  not  a  human  beloved,  but  Tieck’s  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  a  career  on  the  stage.®*  As  described  in  Köpke,  Ticck’s 
father  was  a  reasonable  and  essentially  kind  man  with  quite  advanced 
literary  interests.  However,  he  ruled  his  household  sternly  and  often 
punished  his  children  harshly  and  in  anger.®*  He  had  severely  repri¬ 
manded  Ludwig  in  the  latter’s  childhood  for  his  absorption  in  books 
like  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  Don  Quixote.^*  Tieck  was  an  alert, 
active,  sociable,  and  successfully  oompetitivc  boy,  but  from  early  child¬ 
hood  there  were  moments  when  he  sought  refuge  in  a  separate  world 
of  peace,  seclusion,  and  imaginative  release.  The  very  early  recollection 
of  his  delight  in  the  images  of  a  kaleidoscope  and  his  sense  of  desolation 
when  the  toy  was  taken  from  him  is  a  case  in  point.®*  At  the  age  of  five 
he  was  enrolled  in  a  little  private  alphabet  school  run  by  a  kindly 
old  couple.  With  them,  their  shaggy,  companionable  poodle,  and  the 
other  children  he  felt  a  warmth  and  contentment  that  seemed  lacking 
at  home.  Most  of  all  he  took  delight  in  the  imaginative  world  opened 
to  him  by  his  precocious  readings;  in  dramatic  representations  with 
his  brother,  sister,  and  companions;  and  a  little  later  in  nightly  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  theater.®® 

-*  Köpke,  I,  130f. 

Ibid.,  pp.  19f. 

Ibid.,  p.  44. 

Ibid.,  p.  10;  cf.  also  Minder,  pp.  llff. 

»  Köpke,  I,  pp.  14f.,  20ff.,  78. 
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Apart  from  the  obviously  pathological  tendencies  already  mention¬ 
ed,  we  can  see  two  characteristic  impulses  of  I'ieck's  childhood  and 
'youth,  which  diverged  but  did  not  clearly  conflict  with  each  other: 
the  first,  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  L*\'ery-day  environment  of  the 
parental  home  into  such  realms  of  imaginative  freedom  as  were  af¬ 
forded  by  books  and  the  theater;  the  second,  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
sociability  and  friendship.  As  Köpke  sa)-s,  “Geselligkeit  war  für  ihn 
Bedürfnis,  sobald  seine  Seele  frei  und  unumwölkt  war.”^'  Each  of  these 
drives  could  occasionally  reveal  a  pathological  aspect.  The  world  of 
imagination  could  suddenly  be  transfonned  from  a  delightful  release 
into  a  realm  of  horror,  as  when  the  child  fascinated  by  a  puppet  show 
is  terror-stricken  by  the  exaggeratedly  melodramatic  gestures  of  the 
love-sick  hero.**  The  hunger  for  companionship  could  lead  to  feelings 
of  desertion,**  rejection,  or  betrayal ;  or  it  could  suddenly  be  converted 
into  raging  hatred.  These  two  fundamental  impulses  are  embodied  in 
the  two  main  characters  of  the  poetic  distillate  of  Tieck’s  emotional 
life  in  childhood  and  youth  which  is  “Der  blonde  Eckbert.” 

The  main  part  of  the  story  consists  of  the  childhood  recollections 
narrated  by  Bertha,  beginning  with  the  squalid  poverty,  parental  dis¬ 
cord,  and  humiliation  under  which  she  had  suffered  at  home.  Repeat¬ 
edly  berated  by  her  parents  for  her  awkwardness  and  stupidity,  she 
withdrew  to  a  comer  and  indulged  reveries  of  wealth  and  brilliant 
luxury,  which  led  in  turn  to  cruel  punishments  and  threats  by  her 
father.  In  utter  despair,  she  sought  complete  escape  from  this  family 
environment*®  and  set  out  on  a  journey  through  a  dark  forest,  over 
steep  mountain  traib  and  terrifying  precipices — a  route  which  we  may 
take  as  symbolical  of  the  anxieties,  emotional  struggles,  and  agonies  in¬ 
volved  in  a  child’s  withdrawal  from  reality  to  revery.  She  then  passed 
over  a  desolate  plateau,  without  a  sign  of  habitation  or  life,  suggesting 
complete  isolation  from  social  contact;  finally  to  enter  the  oasis-like 
domain  of  the  old  woman,  a  realm  of  peace,  happiness,  and  beauty: 
“Mir  war,  als  wenn  ich  aus  der  Hölle  in  ein  Paradies  getreten  wäre, 

p.  114. 

Ibid.,  p.  29;  cf.  also  Minder,  pp.  llff. 

At  a  very  early  age  Tieck  was  terror-stricken  by  the  sudden,  ca¬ 
pricious  disappearance  of  his  nurse.  Köpke,  I,  lOf.;  cf.  also  Minder, 
pp.  llff. 

*®  Cf.  Thalmann,  L.  Tieck,  der  romantische  Weltmann  aus  Berlin,  p.  83. 
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die  Einsamkeit,  meine  Hiilflosigkcit  schien  mir  nun  gar  nicht  fürchter¬ 
lich“  (270).’*  The  child’s  awareness  of  an  abnormal  aspect  to  this 
beautifully  fertile  seclusion  is  symbolized  in  the  uncanny  appearance, 
garb,  and  mannerisms  of  the  old  woman,  her  screeching  hymns,  her 
coughing  and  panting,  and  the  half  concealed  and  constantly  twitching 
face,  the  features  of  which  are  never  clearly  discernible. 

However,  Bertha  soon  forgets  the  strangeness  of  the  old  woman 
and  becomes  fond  of  her.  The  gay  barking  and  leaping  of  the  dog  and 
the  beautiful  bird  with  its  vari-colored  plumage  and  its  song  of  the 
jo)'s  of  Waldeinsamkeit  become  accepted  and  familiar  elements  of 
her  daily  life.  The  old  woman  teaches  the  child  to  spin  and  nourishes 
her  imagination  with  strange  books.  We  can  see  here  the  development 
of  a  poetically  gifted  imagination  which  has  escaped  from  the  con¬ 
fining  environment  of  the  family.  It  spins  precociously  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  but  is  also  nourished  by  literature.  This  secluded  revery  is 
Waldeinsamkeit,  and  the  bird — as  has  often  been  pointed  out — repre¬ 
sents  its  profusion,  splendor,  and  beauty. 

Bertha  dwells  happily  and  p>eacefully,  without  emotional  stress,  in 
this  realm  for  four  years,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve.**  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  old  woman  reveals  to  her  the  secret  of  the  precious 
stones  in  the  eggs  laid  by  the  bird  and  lets  the  girl  collect  them.  She 
now  leaves  Bertha  alone  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time;  the  child  is 
storing  up  the  wealth  produced  .by  its  reveries  with  only  occasional  re¬ 
minders  of  the  abnormal  element  in  them.  The  emotional  tranquility 
which  the  withdrawn  imagination  has  enjoyed  up  to  this  ]X>int  is 
summarized  as  follows; 

Mein  Rädchen  schnurrte,  der  Hund  bellte,  der  wunderbare  Vogel 
sang,  und  dabei  war  alles  so  still  in  der  Gegend  umher,  daß  ich 
mich  in  der  ganzen  Zeit  keines  Sturmwinds,  keines  Gewitters 
erinnere.  Kein  Mensch  verirrte  sich  dorthin,  kein  Wild  kam 
unserer  Behausung  nahe,  ich  war  zufrieden  und  sang  und  ar- 

Page  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  text  of  “Eckbert”  as  re¬ 
printed  in  Deutsche  Literatur,  Reihe  Romantik,  II,  which  is  the  early 
version  of  the  Volksmärchen  with  a  few  corrections  from  the  later  ver¬ 
sion  of  Phantasus. 

**  This  corresponds  to  the  period  in  Tieck’s  childhood  when  he  was 
enjoying  the  release  afforded  by  books  and  acting  without  the  acute 
emotional  stress  and  recurrent  hallucinations  which  plagued  him  through¬ 
out  adolescence. 
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beitete  mich  von  einem  Tage  zum  andern  hinüber. — Der  Mensch 
wäre  vielleicht  recht  glücklich,  wenn  er  so  ungcsehn  sein  Leben 
bis  ans  Ende  fortführen  könnte  (273). 

During  the  following  two  years,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  the  imagination,  which  had  hitherto  been  blissfully  content 
in  its  withdrawal,  begins  to  turn  itself  back  toward  the  world  of  human 
society.  Without  as  yet  leaving  its  secluded  retreat,  it  tries  to  view  the 
real  world  in  terms  of  its  reveries.  It  begins  to  indulge  dreams  of 
wealth,  splendor,  and  erotic  fulfillment: 

Aus  dem  wenigen,  was  ich  las,  bildete  ich  mir  ganz  wunderliche 
Vorstellungen  von  der  Welt  und  den  Menschen,  alles  war  von 
mir  und  meiner  Gesellschaft  hergenommen ;  wenn  von  launigen 
Menschen  die  Rede  war,  konnte  ich  sie  mir  nicht  anders  vorstel¬ 
len  wie  den  kleinen  Spitz,  prächtige  Frauenzimmer  sahen  immer 
wie  der  Vogel  aus,  alle  alte  Frauen  wie  meine  wunderliche 
Alte. — Ich  hatte  auch  von  Liebe  etwas  gelesen,  und  spielte  nun 
in  meiner  Phantasie  seltsame  Geschichten  mit  mir  selber.  Ich 
dachte  mir  den  schönsten  Ritter  von  der  Welt,  ich  schmückte 
ihn  mit  allen  Vortrefflichkeiten  aus,  ohne  eigentlich  zu  wissen, 
wie  er  nun  nach  allen  meinen  Bemühungen  aussah  .  .  .  (274). 

This  passage  is  the  turninf^-point  leading  to  Bertha’s  guilty  return  to  the 
world  of  social  relationship.  But  it  also  affords  a  clue  to  the  symbol  in 
the  story  with  the  least  obvious  connotations,  the  dog.  His  barking  has 
already  been  described  as  munter,  and  we  know  that  he  leaps  and 
frolics  sportively.**  Here  we  sec  that  Bertha  imagines  launige  Menschen 
— the  later  text  of  Phantasus  has  lustige  Leute** — to  resemble  him.  Just 
as  the  bird  very  clearly  exemplifies  the  richness  and  fertility  of  an 
imagination  that  has  escaped  from  prosaic  reality;  so  the  spitz  may 
p>erhap>s  symbolize  the  playful,  wanton  merriment,  the  boisterous  but 
harmless  mockery,  the  aimless  jest,  Scherz,  which  Tieck  was  shortly 
to  exemplify  in  his  fantastic  comedies — one  of  them  published  in  the 
same  collection  as  “Der  blonde  Eckbert”^' — and  was  later  to  champion 


®*  Cf.  Köpke’s  reference  to  “den  mutwilligen  Sprüngen  seiner  humo¬ 
ristischen  Laune,“  as  one  of  the  three  main  directions  of  Tieck’s  early 
creative  writing,  quoted  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  article. 

^Schriften,  IV,  155. 

^^Der  gestiefelte  Kater.  Its  later  sequel  Zerbino  demonstrates  that 
dogs  could  also  serve  as  a  symbol  and  vehicle  of  Tieck’s  jest.  The  dog  in 
Zerbino  is  named  Stallmeister,  after  a  dog  belonging  to  Tieck’s  friend 
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with  peculiar  fervor  in  his  critical  pronouncements.** 

The  warning  of  the  old  woman  that  now  follows,  not  to  depart 
from  the  right  path,  itself  suggests  to  Bertha  that  she  might  exploit  the 
pearls  and  precious  stones  of  the  bird  to  procure  wealth  and  happiness 
in  the  world  that  she  had  deserted  in  early  childhood.  Her  decision  at 
this  point  to  desert  the  untroubled  withdrawal  of  her  re\'eries  and 
return  to  human  society — not  the  unwitting  incest  committed  years 
later — is  the  fall  from  innocence  around  which  this  tale  pivots.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  feelings  of  guilt,  the  dread,  and  the  anguish  which  will 
eventually  culminate  in  in.sanity  and  death  for  Bertha  and  for  her  other 
self  Eckbert: 

Ich  war  jetzt  vierzehn  Jahr  alt,  und  es  ist  ein  Unglück  für  den 
Menschen,  dau  er  seinen  Verstand  nur  darum  bekömmt,  um  die 
Unschuld  seiner  Seele  zu  verlieren.  Ich  begriff  nämlich  wohl, 
daß  es  nur  auf  mich  ankomme,  in  der  Abwesenheit  der  Alten 
den  Vogel  und  die  Kleinodien  zu  nehmen  und  damit  die  Welt, 
von  der  ich  gelesen  hatte,  aufzusuchen.  Zugleich  war  es  mir 
dann  vielleicht  möglich,  den  überaus  schönen  Ritter  anzutreffen, 
dir  mir  immer  noch  im  Gedächtnisse  (274  f.). 

Her  spiritual  innocence  lost,  Betha  leaves  her  isolation,  taking 
along  the  bird  and  its  treasures  but  forcing  the  dog,  who  had  been 
leaping  up  as  though  to  warn  her,  to  stay  behind.  Although  she  avoids 
the  wild  cliffs  over  which  she  had  come  in  her  childhood,  the  transition 
from  solitary  imagination  to  the  world  of  social  intercourse  seems  even 
more  difficult  than  the  reverse  route  had  been.  Her  hopes  of  trans¬ 
figuring  the  world  of  her  childhood  with  wealth  derived  from  the 
isolated  imagination  are  frustrated,  when  she  learns  that  her  parents 
have  died.  When  the  long  silent  bird  finally  sings  again,  it  is  to  express 
Bertha’s  regret  for  the  seclusion  she  has  deserted: 


Burgdorff,  when  they  were  at  the  university  with  Wackenroder,  Burg- 
<loi-ff  and  Tirck  dressed  this  dog  up  as  a  scholar  in  a  prank  which  made 
Wackenroder  believe  the  dog  had  learned  to  read.  Köpke,  I,  177f. 

Cf.  Schriften,  VI,  xx  ff. ;  also  the  remarks  of  characters  in  the 
frame  of  PhanUutnit,  Schriften,  IV,  96ff.;  and  some  statements  in  Die 
verkehrte  TI>/<  and  Prinz  Zerbino  (Schriften,  V.  285,  336;  X,  276). 
Cf.  also  my  Esthetic  Intent  of  Tieck’s  Fantastic  Comedy  (Washington 
University  Studies — New  Series,  Language  and  Literature — No.  22; 
Saint  Louis,  1953),  pp.  85ff. 
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O  dir  gereut 
Einst  mit  der  Zeit. 

Ach  einz’ge  Freud’ 

Waldeinsamkeit!  (277). 

Bertha  attempts  to  stifle  her  remorse  by  killing  the  bird,  but  in  so 
doing  she  destroys  the  source  of  the  fantasy  which  she  has  learned  to 
exploit.  She  now  marries  a  young  knight  long  known  to  her.  The 
imaginative  self  that  had  withdrawn  from  society  becomes  wedded  to 
a  self  which  clings  avidly  but  fearfully  to  human  companionship  and 
material  security;  a  split  personality  has  been  insecurely  reunited.  At 
the  end  of  Bertha’s  narrative,  Eckbert  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  the  richness  and  ln-auty  of  the  self  that  had  been  withdrawn  for  a 
time  in  revery: 

Ihr  hättet  sie  damals  sehn  sollen,  fiel  Eckbert  hastig  ein  — 
ihre  Jugend,  ihre  Unschuld,  ihre  Schönheit,  und  welch  einen 
unbegreiflichen  Reiz  ihr  ihre  einsame  Ei'zirhung  gegeben  hatte. 

Sie  kam  mir  vor  wir  ein  Wunder,  und  ich  liebte  sie  ganz 
unbeschreiblich.  Ich  hatte  kein  Vemrgen,  aber  durch  ihre  Liebe 
kam  ich  in  diesen  Wohlstand,  wir  zogen  hieher,  und  unsre  Ver¬ 
bindung  hat  uns  bis  jetzt  noch  keinen  Augenblick  gereut  (278). 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Walther,  the  friend  whom  Eckbert  had 
wanted  to  share  in  the  secret  of  Bertha’s  past,  uncannily  supplies  the 
name  of  the  dog  which  Bertha  had  not  been  able  to  recaW'.Strohmian 
in  the  final  version  of  Phantasus,  Strohmi  in  the  original  version  of 
the  Volksmärchen,  derived  from  the  Strameh  by  which  the  old  woman 
in  the  native  village  of  Tieck’s  mother  had  called  her  dog.  The  onset 
of  Bertha’s  fatal  illness  and  of  Eckbert’s  pathological  dread  and  hatred 
of  Walther  with  the  latter’s  naming  of  the  dog  suggests  that  its  aban¬ 
donment  and  chaining  by  Bertha,  the  attempt  to  exploit  the  gifts  of 
fantasy  without  the  accompaniment  of  unrestrained,  sportive  jest,  is  an 
intregral  part  of  the  guilt  of  Bertha  in  which  Eckbert  now  shares. 
Bertha’s  disclosure  to  Eckbert  that  the  horror  evoked  by  this  mention 
of  the  name  was  the  cause  of  her  illness  prompts  Eckbert  to  go  out 
armed  and  slay  Walther,*^  only  to  find  Bertha  dead  on  his  return. 

With  the  death  of  the  exponent  of  poetic  fantasy  in  this  split  per¬ 
sonality,  there  survives  only  the  fragmentary  self  that  avidly  hungers 

As  an  act  impelled  by  a  sudden  surge  of  hatred,  not  a  clearly  pre¬ 
meditated  murder,  this  crime  resembles  Ix)vcirs  murder  of  Pietro,  his 
mistress’  betrothed.  Schriften,  VI,  .304f. 
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for  social  companionship,  Eckbert.  He  finds  a  new  friend  for  a  time 
in  Hugo,  but  Eckbert’s  demonic  mistrust,  fear,  and  hatred  is  soon 
aroused  against  this  friend  as  well.  As  he  looks  at  Hugo,  the  latter’s 
identity  suddenly  changes  to  that  of  Walther. 

It  is  now  Eckbert’s  turn  to  traverse  the  wild  terrain  separating 
human  society  from  an  isolation  that  for  him  can  only  be  hopclessly 
pathological.  He  goes  over  the  same  rocks  traversed  by  Bertha  in  her 
childhood,  past  the  same  waterfall,  comes  to  the  same  fertile  wood¬ 
land,  hears  the  barking  of  the  dog  and  the  song  of  the  bird,  this  time 
expressing  its  renewed  cnjo)-ment  of  Waldeinsamkeit.  But  Eckbert  is 
now  totally  unable  to  distinguish  dream  from  reality,  es'en  uncertain 
whether  there  ever  was  a  Bertha.  He  meets  the  old  woman,  who  an¬ 
nounces  that  injustice  has  punished  itself  and  reveals  her  identity 
with  Walther  and  Hugo.  The  abnormality  which  had  provided  a  realm 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  imaginatise  creativity  for  the  self  devoted  to 
secluded  re\-er)-,  has  manifested  itself  to  the  social  self  as  mistrust, 
dread,  guilt,  and  hatred.  Eckbert  has  returned  to  the  realm  of  Waldein¬ 
samkeit  deserted  by  his  other  self,  but  only  in  hopeless  insanity,  on  the 
point  of  death. 

The  term  “poetic  confession”  in  the  title  of  this  article  was  de¬ 
liberately  chosen  for  its  ambiguity.  We  must  now  consider  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  each  of  the  two.  meanings  of  the  term  to  “Der  blonde 
Eckbert.”  To  what  extent  is  the  tale  a  deliberate  literary  revision  of  a 
part  of  the  author’s  biography,  like  Werther  or  Dichtung  und  Wahr¬ 
heit  though  in  allegorical  terms,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  an  imaginative 
re-creation,  a  poetic  distillate  of  inner  experience  which  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  on  the  basis  of  the  text  alone,  without  reference  to  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  Ludwig  Tieck?  Kxcept  for  the  last  dozen  lines  of  the  tale, 
it  is  the  latter.  The  split  personality  Bertha-Eckbert  is  not  identical 
with  Ludwig  Tieck,  nor  was  the  story  deliberately  written  as  an  al¬ 
legorical  autobiography.  It  is  essentially  Dichtung  alone,  a  poetic  fic¬ 
tion,  but  one  that  could  only  have  been  created  by  an  author  with 
Tieck’s  peculiar  psychological  tendencies.  If  from  this  standpoint  we 
proceed  to  interpret  the  last  dozen  lines,  the  revelation  of  incest  must 
be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  insecure  and  pathological  union  of  the 
escapist  and  social  selves  in  the  split  personality  Bertha-Eckbert.  But 
incest  is  a  crass  and  therefore  inadequate  symbol  for  such  a  union. 
Coming  as  a  “punch-line,”  a  crude  shocker  after  the  manner  of  the 
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cheap  horror  literature  with  which  Tieck  was  all  too  familiar,  it  cuts 
the  threads  of  a  delicate  and  subtle  weft  of  folk  fantasy  and  artistically 
symbolized  emotional  experience. 

Tliis  artistic  flaw  in  an  otherwise  perfect  tale  is  probably  tied  up 
with  its  genesis.  Starting  out  to  write  under  the  fresh  impression  of 
the  emotional  perils  inherent  in  his  relationship  with  Sophie,  Tieck 
deliberately  conceived  the  story  as  a  mystery  to  be  solved  by  incest. 
But  his  creative  imagination  then  wont  far  beyond  this  conception 
to  distil  and  fuse  the  deeper  emotional  experience  of  his  childhood 
and  adolescence,  together  with  the  rich  literary  influence  of  the  folk 
tale  and  his  impressions  of  the  central  and  southeastern  German  land¬ 
scape,  into  a  new  artistic  unity.  The  center  of  gravity  for  the  finished 
work  came  to  lie  in  the  guilt  inherent  in  the  material  and  social  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  a  creative  imagination  nourished  by  solitary  withdrawal: 
the  theft  of  the  bird  and  the  departure  from  Waldeinsamkeit.  The 
marriage  of  Bertha  and  Eckbert  became  an  insecure  union  of  two 
selves:  one  happy  only  in  solitary  revery  but  tempted  to  desert  its  se¬ 
clusion  by  the  lures  of  social  status  and  material  wealth;  the  other 
craving  companionship,  but  subject  to  sudden  seizures  of  fear  and 
hatred  toward  its  closest  friends.  The  ending  is  extraneous  and  hack¬ 
neyed  precisely  because  it  is  too  immediately  })ersonal,  because  it  sur¬ 
vives  as  the  non-integrated  vestige  of  an  earlier  beginning. 

The  completed  talc  with  its  new  center  of  gravity  is,  of  course, 
no  less  pathological  than  the  mystery  story  which  Tieck  had  started  out 
to  write.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  extreme  avowal  in  German  literature — 
certainly  no  less  so  for  being  unconscious — of  the  essential  isolation 
and  abnormality  of  a  creative  imagination.  As  a  product  of  spon¬ 
taneous  association,  it  has  a  unity  and  compulsion  such  as  one  might 
experience  in  a  vivid  dream;  and  Tieck  could  present  it  with  a  con¬ 
centration  and  authenticity  unequalled  in  the  rest  of  his  work.  But 
its  writing  also  had  a  purgative  value  that  saved  him  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  his  abnormal  tendencies.  Unlike  his  heroine  Bertha, 
“Peter  Leberecht”**  could  go  back  for  the  playful  dog,  to  meta¬ 
morphose  him  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Volksmärchen  as  Der  gestie¬ 
felte  Kater.  The  purgation  of  a  truly  poetic  confession  and  the  release 
of  sportive  jest  combined  to  save  Tieck  from  outright  insanity. 

U niversity  of  Washington 

*•  Tieck  published  the  Volksmärchen  under  this  pseudonym. 


SYMBOLISM  IN  HESSE’S  “HEUMOND" 

K.  J.  Fickert 

In  his  critical  survey  of  literature  by  and  about  Hermann  Hesse 
(Hermann  Hesse  and  his  Critics,  Chapel  Hill,  1958),  Joseph  Mileck 
notes  the  absence  of  comment  on  Hesse's  early  short  stories  and  also 
points  out  the  field  of  symbolism  in  Hesse  as  an  area  having  been 
left  largely  unexplored  by  literar)’  archeologists.  By  way  of  delving 
into  both  areas  of  neglect,  an  investigation  of  Hesse’s  “Heumond” 
readily  suggests  itself,  because  in  the  province  of  Hesse's  early  short 
stories  (the  territory  of  Diesseits  [1907],  Nachbarn  [1908],  Umwege 
[1912])  it  is  quite  typical  and  because  it  combines  this  quality  of 
being  characteristic  with  a  rich  symbolic  fabric  which  is  interesting 
both  in  its  function  in  the  story  and  in  its  psychological  overtones 
(almost  foreshadowing  the  later,  psychologically  deeply  involved 
Hesse). 

Like  “Schön  ist  die  Jugend”  and  “Die  Marmorsäge”  (among 
others),  “Heumond”  is  a  bitter-sweet  talc  of  young  love.  Paul  Ab- 
deregg,  sixteen,  meets  the  lovely  Thusnelda,  twenty-three,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  falls  in  love  with  her;  but  she  passes  out  of  his  life 
almost  immediately.  In  the  meantime  Thusnclda's  sister  Berta,  also 
sixteen,  has  come  to  love  Paul,  of  course,  in  vain.  Paul’s  tutor  provides 
the  corner  for  an  additional  triangle  since  he  admires  Thusnelda,  too, 
who  coquettishly  plays  off  her -two  admirers,  one  against  the  other. 
The  stor)’  of  these  passing  fancies  takes  place  in  the  course  of  two  sum¬ 
mer  daj-s,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Heumond.  This  midsummer  night’s 
enchantment  worked  by  nature  provides  more  than  a  title  for  the 
story  and  a  backdrop  for  its  players.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Hesse’s  Novellen,  the  external  world  of  nature  and  the  internal  world 
of  character  intermingle  so  that  one  becomes  an  aspect  of  the  other; 
because  “Heumond”  deals  with  young  love  and  sudden  emotion,  the 
time  is  early  summer  and  the  first  thunderstorm  of  the  year  is  threaten¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  as  a  true  romantic,  Hesse  completely  abandons  him¬ 
self  to  the  idea  that  the  amount  of  receptivity  to  the  influence  of  nature 
determines  the  value  of  a  person’s  character;  thus,  it  is  good  to  be  as 
open  in  this  regard  as  Paul,  his  hero.  “Vor  seinen  Fenstern  lag  und 
wartete  der  gestirnte  Himmel,  die  schwebende  Wolke,  der  träumende 
Park,  das  schlafend  atmende  Feld  und  die  ganze  Schönheit  der  Nacht 
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. .  .  Sie  wartete  darauf,  sein  Herz  mit  Sehnsucht  und  Heimweh  zu  ver¬ 
wunden,  seine  Augen  kühl  zu  baden,  seiner  Seele  gebundene  Flügel 
zu  lösen”  (‘‘Heumond”  in  Diesseits,  Berlin,  1930,  p.  194 — all  quota¬ 
tions  are  from  this  edition).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul’s  tutor  and  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  pursuit  of  Miss  Thusnelda,  Herr  Homburger,  in  his 
preference  for  books  to  nature,  is  definitely  failing  in  character,  an 
object  for  derision.  A  scene  in  which  his  shortcomings  appear  in  a 
particularly  bad  light  occurs  when  Homburger,  with  a  headache  be¬ 
cause  he  has  read  some  philosophical  literature  before  going  to  sleep 
on  the  previous  night,  takes  the  morning  air  and  comes  upon  a  tramp 
who  has  been  sleeping  on  the  grounds.  Homburger  in  his  pedantry  and 
shortsightedness  expects  his  employer  to  chastise  the  intruder,  but 
Herr  Abderegg,  who  can  appreciate  the  roving  life  and  sleeping  in  the 
open,  sends  the  tramp  to  a  reward,  a  good  breakfast  in  the  kitchen; 
Homburger  is  chagrined. 

With  a  plot  which  consists  of  a  scries  of  such  minor  involvements 
which  lead  to  no  denouement,  Hesse’s  “Heumond”  depends  upon  the 
second  clement  in  its  constitution  (the  first  being  that  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  characters),  the  world  of  nature,* for  its  basic  structure. 
Appropriately  Hesse  begins  his  story  with  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  country  estate,  the  scenery  rife  with  these  entanglements.  Domi¬ 
nating  the  park,  in  which  the  manor  house  is  located,  are  two  trees, 
a  weeping  willow  (fashioned  by  God  for  romanticists)  and  a  copper 
beech.  These  trees  and  their  fellows  function  almost  as  characters  in 
the  story  and  serve  at  least  as  markers  about  which  the  currents  of 
young  love  swirl.  They  make  their  appearance  before  that  of  the 
young  people.  The  trees  in  the  park  establish  at  the  outset  of  the 
story  a  point  of  reference:  They  had  established  friendship  one  with 
the  other,  they  had  interlocked  limbs,  had  made  fruitful  the  forest 
floor,  “und  sie  sahen  in  ihrem  Schutze  ein  eifrig  aufstrebendes  junges 
Baumvolk  aufwachsen.  .  .”  (p.  182).  The  willow,  in  particular,  stands 
out  as  an  agent  in  the  story;  it  serves  to  bring  all  the  young  lovers  to¬ 
gether.  Behind  its  curtain  of  leaves,  on  a  bench  which  has  been  built 
around  its  trunk,  Paul  sits  with  Thusnelda,  and  her  hand  steals  over 
his.  At  the  same  time  Berta,  the  younger  sister,  in  an  outburst  of  self- 
pity,  breaks  into  tears.  Thus,  the  climax  of  the  story,  principally  Paul’s 
realization  that  he  has  fallen  in  love,  occurs  when  Paul  has  his  head  in 
the  lap  of  the  old  weeping  willow  tree.  The  importance  of  the  role 
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of  the  weeping  willow  becomes  further  obvious  in  the  fact  that  the 
story  draws  to  a  close  with  Paul's  sentimental  journey  back  to  the  tree, 
after  he  has  watched  his  first  love  depart  from  the  scene  and,  probably, 
from  his  life.  He  longs  for  the  arms  of  the  motherly  willow  tree.  The 
old  copper  beech  tree  stands  nearby  reassuringly;  its  fatherly  influence 
has  been  established,  too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story.  In  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  branches  Paul  sits  and  carves  a  letter  T  as  finis  to  the 
affair  and  the  story. 

It  b  patently  clear  that  the  trees  form  a  framew’ork  for  the  story, 
and  that  they  are,  quite  in  the  romantic  vein,  personified.  They  grow 
even  more  in  significance,  however,  when  viewed  with  the  microscope 
of  modern  psychology.  And  such  a  view  suggests  itself  because  Hesse 
in  all  his  later  work  dealt  with  the  deep  psychological  ramifications  of 
character. 

Even  though  “Heumond”  seems  to  be  a  slight  and  sentimental 
romance,  told  with  great  charm  in  a  prose  which  few  modem  Ger¬ 
man  writers  have  been  able  to  match,  the  symbolism  serves  to  draw  the 
reader  into  a  complex  world,  where  the  growing  awareness  of  sex 
among  young  people  and  the  troubled  awakening  of  sexual  feelings 
are  the  problem. 

The  description  of  the  two  trees  with  which  the  story  begins  re¬ 
veals  a  world  more  intimate  thqn  that  of  a  garden.  The  weeping  wil¬ 
low  becomes  a  womb:  “die  langen  seidig  zarten,  müden  Zweige 
[hingen]  so  tief  und  dicht  herab,  daß  cs  innen  ein  Zelt  oder  Tempel 
war,  wo  trotz  des  ewigen  Schattens  und  Dämmerlichtes  eine  stete, 
matte  Wärme  brütete”  (p.  180).  The  copper  beech  b  described  like 
a  phallic  deity:  “Sie  stand  allein  und  dunkel  mitten  in  dem  hellen 
Graslande,  und  sie  war  hoch  genug,  daß  man,  wo  man  auch  vom  Park 
aus  nach  ihr  blickte,  ihre  runde,  feste,  schöngewölbte  Krone  mitten 
im  blauen  Luftraum  stehen  sah.  .  (p.  180).  The  tree  reigns  over 

the  landscape  with  a  “feierlich  gedämpfter  Glut”;  only  after  the  rain 
“konnte  man  doch  sehen,  (ohne  daß  er  zitterte)  daß  er  fror  und 
daß  er  mit  Unbehagen  und  Scham  so  allein  und  prebgegeben  stand” 

(p.  181). 

The  symbolism  concerning  sexual  awareness  is  followed  by  a  pass¬ 
age  in  which  the  womb  symbolism  is  enlarged  upon,  and  love  dealt 
with  as  a  sexual  experience.  Sitting  with  Thusnelda  under  the  willow, 
Paul  finds  himself  in  a  lax,  green  twilight  world  (“es  war  hier  sehr 
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warm  und  dunstig,"  p.  216) ;  it  is  sultry;  he  becomes  sleepy.  When  un¬ 
familiar  emotions  arise  in  him,  he  feels  “als  würde  ihm  langsam,  lang¬ 
sam  die  Luft  entzogen,  bis  zum  Ersticken.  Nur  war  es  angenehm,  auf 
eine  traurige,  quälende  Art  angenehm”  (p.  218).  After  Thusnelda 
has  gone  to  the  house,  Paul,  left  alone,  trembles  with  sexual  love: 
“ein  erstickender  Krampf  vieler  Nerven  oder  Adern,  ein  Druck  und 
leichter  Schwindel  im  Kopf,  eine  Hitze  in  der  Kehle  und  ein  lähmend 
ungleiches  wunderliches  Wallen  des  Herzens,  als  sei  der  Puls  unter¬ 
bunden.  Aber  es  war  angenehm,  so  weh  es  tat”  (p.  220). 

In  this  moment  of  emotional  turmoil  he  rushes  to  a  lake  and  sits 
in  a  wrecked  boat  which  lies  half  in  the  water:  “Er  tauchte  die  Hände 
ins  Wasser,  das  war  widerlich  lau”  (p.  220).  He  feels  imprisoned,  un¬ 
able  to  move.  “Das  fahle  Licht,  der  dunkel  bewölkte  Himmel,  der  laue 
dunstige  Teich  und  der  alte,  am  Boden  moosige  Holznachen  ohne 
Kuder,  das  sah  alles  unfroh,  trist  und  elend  aus,  einer  schweren,  faden 
Trostlosigkeit  hingegeben,  die  er  ohne  Grund  teilte”  (p.  220  f.).  The 
partial  immersion  in  water,  which  is  Paul’s  situation  in  the  rowboat, 
functions  doubly  in  the  sexual  imagery  which  lies  hidden  in  the  tree 
tapestry  of  “Heumond.”  In  addition  to  the  obvious  connection  with 
the  womb  life,  the  water  s)mbol  is  associated  with  fertility  rites  (cf. 
Jessie  L.  Weston,  From  Ritual  to  Romance)  and  thus  with  adoles¬ 
cence.  With  this  theme,  which  brings  together  the  motifs  of  birth  and 
sexual  maturity,  the  climactic  scene  in  the  story  (the  scene  of  the  hand- 
holding  and  Paul’s  falling  in  love)  ends.  Having  returned  alone,  later 
than  the  others,  to  the  house,  Paul  stands  apprehensively  outside, 
hearing  piano  music  and  later  Thusnelda  singing.  He  b  oblivious  to  the 
rain  which  pelts  down  on  him  (the  thunderstorm  has  now  broken) ; 
“er  fühlte  nur,  daß  etwas  Drängendes,  Gänmdes,  Gespanntes  um  ihn 
her  oder  auch  in  ihm  selber  sich  verdichte  und  schwelle  und  Ausw'ege 
suche”  (p.  222) :  the  theme  imagery  of  birth  and  adolescence  (rain — 
the  water)  is  repeated. 

Likewise  in  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  symbolism  is  rounded 
off;  the  s)'mbolism  of  the  male  and  female  principle  with  which  it 
began  reoccurs.  After  Paul  has  bid  his  Thusnelda  goodbye,  he  seeks 
out  the  willow  tree,  the  womb,  with  “heftig  wallendem  Verlangen.” 
Although  seas  overwhelm  him  and  fires  rage,  he  cannot  stay  long. 
TTie  storm  is  past;  he  finds  himself  in  the  branches  of  the  copper  beech 
(which  he  mutilates).  Hesse  uses  some  innocuous  instances  to  under- 
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line  the  masculine  setting:  here  in  the  branches  of  the  copper  beech 
Paul  has  read  some  blood-and-thunder  literature,  has  smoked  his  first 
cigar,  has  composed  a  mocking  poem  about  his  teacher.  But  Paul  has 
left  his  boyhood  behind;  he  looks  back,  “als  wäre  das  alles  vor  Urzeiten 
gewesen”  (p.  238).  Here  Hesse  seems  for  a  moment  to  anticipate  that 
preoccupation  with  Jungian  “Urphänomene”  which  becomes  the 
basis  of  his  post-World-War-One  writing. 

Thus,  the  simple  tale  of  “Heumond”  reveals  a  twofold  significance : 
it  foreshadows  the  complexities  of  the  later  Hesse  in  a  symbolism  which 
seems  to  have  thrust  itself  upon  the  author,  and  it  stands  as  a  model 
for  the  Hessean  short  story  of  the  early  period  (now  so  frequently 
anthologized).  It  is  a  love  story  with  typical  romantic  embellishments, 
told,  however,  with  sufficient  detachment  so  that  it  has  plasticity  and 
poignancy.  “Heumond”  is,  nevertheless,  subtly  the  story  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  boy  growing  into  young  manhood.  That  this  psychological 
situation  is  the  key  situation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  women 
in  the  story  are  shadow-figures:  Thusnelda  is  caricatured  as  a  flirt; 
Berta  is  characterized  as  a  weepy  little  girl;  and  Aunt  Grete  is  senti¬ 
mentalized  as  a  typical  old  maiden  aunt.  (The  fact  that  a  mother  has 
no  part  in  the  story  is  important  in  the  structure  and  in  the  psychology 
of  the  story,  and,  furthermore,  the  omission  is  typical  of  Hesse,  whose 
relationship  with  his  mother  [see  Briefe,  Berlin,  1951,  p.  169]  was 
problematical.)  Beneath  its  pleasant  lyricism  “Heumond”  portrays  a 
boy  confronted  with  the  biological  factors  in  life,  and  it  portrays  his 
difficult  passage  from  youthful  gaiety  and  innocence  into  the  mael¬ 
strom  of  mature  emotions. 
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The  rapid  decline  of  Low  Gennan  (Plattdeutsch)  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Germany  is  a  chapter  of  the  decline  of  German  dialects  in 
general.*  Of  course,  in  linguistic  classification  Low  German  is  not  a 
German  dialect  but  a  Germanic  language  theoretically  as  distinct 
from  High  German  as  English.  Sociologically,  however,  its  role  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  German  dialects.  It  is  a  speech 
form  used  in  e\'eryday  life  by  people  without  social  pretensions  for 
relaxed,  comfortable  communication,  the  speech  of  the  hearth  and  of 
the  heart,  emotionally  more  satisfying  than  formal  standard  High 
German.*  Every  German  speaker,  from  the  north  to  the  Austrian  and 
Swiss  south,  and  far  beyond  the  former  political  boundaries  in  the 
eastern  German  speech  islands,  has  learned  standard  German  in 
school  and  used  it  for  all  formal  occasions,  especially  in  public  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  in  speaking  to  strangers.  But  whenever  he  did  not 
feel  the  need  for  using  formal  speech,  he  would  settle  back  into  the 
unassuming  speech  form  of  his  neighbors,  whether  it  was  a  dialect 
or  a  language  used  only  for  informal  purposes.  Frisian,  for  example,  a 
Germanic  language  still  more  distinct  from  High  German,  is  used 
by  the  surviving  speakers  on  German  soil  just  like  a  dialect,  as  an  in¬ 
formal  mode  of  speech.* 

*  Cf.  W.  F,  Leo]x>ld,  “The  decline  of  Geman  dialects,”  Word,  XV 
(1959),  130-153. 

2  Since  the  term  High  German  has  largely  lost  its  topographical  refer¬ 
ence  and  is  felt  as  an  equivalent  of  standard  German,  the  term  Low 
German  is  by  German  immigrants  in  this  country  sometimes  used  to 
designate  any  informal  variety  of  German.  “Low”  then  does  not  refer 
to  the  northern  lowlands,  but  is  a  value  term  characterizing  the  informal 
speech  as  socially  inferior.  This  paper  will  not  adopt  the  popular  usage, 
but  use  Low  German  in  its  linguistic  meaning  based  on  topographical 
description.  The  terms  Low  German  and  Niederdeutsch  definitely  refer 
to  the  lowlands.  Plattdeutsch,  historically  considered,  contains  platt  in 
the  sense  of  “clear,  understandable”  (Kluge),  just  as  deutsch  meant 
originally  "popular,  clear”  (cf.  deutlich),  but  it  is  descriptively  also 
felt  to  refer  to  the  flat  lands. 

*  A  comparable  situation  is  found  in  France.  Provencal  is  linguistically 
a  separate  language,  but  its  sociological  function  is  similar  to  that  of 
French  dialects.  (Compare  also  the  role  of  Welsh  in  England. 
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The  situation  with  regard  to  formal  and  informal  speech  in 
European  countries  (including  England)  is  quite  different  from  the 
situation  in  English-speaking  North  America.  Here  dialect  differences 
are  minor,  and  the  use  of  dialectal  features  is  not  definitely  bound  to 
social  levels  of  speech.  Thus  the  informal  speech  of  both  uneducated 
and  educated  speakers  is  essentially  a  variety  of  standard  English. 
Slang  largely  takes  the  place  which  dialects  or  secondary  languages 
fill  in  European  countries.  Schools  everywhere  cultivate  a  standard 
form  of  the  national  language  which  has  social  prestige.  Where  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  combat  slang  and  other  socially  inferior  forms  of  speech, 
German  schools  endeavor  to  replace  dialects  or  their  effects  on  the 
colloquial  language  by  a  purer  form  of  standard  High  German,  and 
this  applies  to  the  Low  German  language  exactly  as  it  does  to  High 
German  dialects. 

But  the  balance  between  formal  and  informal  speech  is  not  stable. 
Where  a  more  or  less  unified  standard  has  developed  it  has  prestige 
value  and  is  likely  to  encroach  increasingly  on  the  domain  of  the  dia¬ 
lects  as  the  educational  level  of  the  speakers  rises  and  their  desire  for 
social  advancement  grows.  In  former  times,  when  populations  were 
relatively  stationary,  this  trend  was  retarded  by  the  emotional  appeal 
of  the  relaxed  dialect  speech  of  homogeneous  demographic  units  in 
geographically  circumscribed  speech  areas.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  mobility  of  the  population  increased  slowly  and  in  the  twentieth 
century  rapidly,  at  the  same  time  that  the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  covering  wide  geographical  areas  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
These  trends  strengthened  the  standard  language  in  its  literary  and 
colloquial  forms  and  made  inroads  into  the  domain  of  the  dialects.  In 
Germany,  the  latest  push  in  that  direction  came  with  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  tremendous  influx  of  refugees  from  many  eastern  dia¬ 
lect  regions  into  West  and  East  Germany,  which  broke  up  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  small  and  large  speech  areas  as  never  before.  Not  a  city, 
not  a  village  is  now  without  its  considerable  quota  of  refugees,  who 
have  contributed  markedly  to  the  reduction  of  dialect  speech  and  to  the 
increasing  sway  of  colloquial  standard  German. 

Although  this  process  is  going  on  all  over  the  German-speaking 
lands,  the  individual  dialects  differ  in  their  resistance  to  the  intrusion 
of  standard  German.  The  dialects  of  South  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland  (Alemannic,  Swabian,  Bavarian),  particularly  in  the 
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countryside,  yield  much  more  slowly  than  those  located  farther  north. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  recession  of  Low  German  in  the  north  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  an  astonishing  rate.  In  the  northeast  the  process  had  made 
headway  earlier;  in  the  northwest  it  has  become  striking  in  the  last 
few  decades. 

High  German  influences  on  Low  German  are  nothing  new.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  records  it  is  possible  to  discern  their  effect  on  its 
two  branches,  Old  Saxon  and  Old  Low  Frankish.  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  when  Low  German  as  the  language  of  the  powerful  Hanseatic 
League  e.\crtcd  a  strong  influence  on  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
even  on  English  (the  latter  particularly  for  terms  of  navigation),  it  was 
itself  not  unaffected  by  High  German,  with  which  it  was  linked  in  a 
cultural  and  literary  community.  However,  these  influences  amounted 
to  no  more  than  modifications  of  the  language.  They  operated  mosdy 
on  the  literary  standard  and  did  not  affect  the  vigor  of  Low  German 
as  a  s{X>ken  language.  The  Low  Saxon  written  language  did  not  yield 
to  High  German  until  after  the  Reformation.  Luther’s  Bible  transla¬ 
tion  was  a  powerful  force  in  assuring  the  unification  of  the  written 
standard,  but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  Low  Saxon 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  literary  language.  The  Frankish  branch  of  Low 
German  in  the  Netherlands,  however,  supported  by  political  separation, 
continued  unabated  as  a  literary  and  spoken  language  on  all  levels  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  no  longer  called  Low  German  but  Dutch,  and  is 
now  considered  a  separate  language. 

The  Saxon  branch  of  Low  German  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
colloquial  language  for  centuries  after  its  use  for  literary  purposes  had 
been  given  up.  In  fact,  the  bilingualism  of  the  north  German  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Even  in  the  big  cities. 
Low  German  held  its  position  as  the  colloquial  language  for  a  long 
time.  In  Hamburg,  for  example,  the  “best  families”  continued  to  speak 
Low  German  as  late  as  1830.  It  was  then  as  genteel  for  informal 
speech  as  the  Alemannic  dialect  is  today  in  Switzerland.  In  less  pre¬ 
tentious  circles  Low  German  continued  long  after  that,  into  this  cen¬ 
tury.  North  German  workers  and  craftsmen  in  the  cities,  large  and 
small,  and  fanners  in  the  country  did  not  learn  High  German  until 
after  1870,  and  for  decades  they  did  not  feel  at  home  in  it.  The  use 
of  High  German  increased  slowly  after  1900,  but  not  until  the  first 
world  war  did  the  jx>sition  of  Low  German  as  the  informal  language 
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of  the  plain  people  become  seriously  endangered.  The  recession  was 
gradual  between  the  wars,  but  became  a  rout  after  the  second  war. 
The  influx  of  refugees  boosted  the  effects  of  changed  sociological  con¬ 
ditions  powerfully.  Many  of  the  refugees  did  not  speak  and  under¬ 
stand  Low  German,  and  the  native  population  quite  naturally  used 
High  German  with  them,  which  by  that  time  had  become  the  normal 
speech  form  to  use  with  strangers.  Even  refugees  coming  from  Low 
German  areas  of  the  east  reinforced  the  trend,  because  there  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Low  German  was  already  weaker  than  in  the  west.  City 
people  and  self-respecting  country  dwellers  in  East  Prussia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  switched  to  High  German  long  before  the  flight. 

Farmers  in  a  wide  circle  around  larger  cities  of  West  Germany 
now  speak  only  High  German  with  their  children  in  order  to  improve 
their  chances  in  school,  whereas  the  grandparents  of  these  same  chil¬ 
dren  had  hardly  used  a  High  German  word  before  they  entered  school.^ 

We  find  therefore  the  astonishing  result  that  the  part  of  Germany 
which  had  held  out  longest  against  the  progress  of  the  prestige  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  first  to  go  over  to  it  radically.  The  older  generations  still 
speak  a  good  deal  of  Low  German,  but  with  a  new  generation  grow¬ 
ing  up  its  role  seems  to  be  doomed.  Low  German  is  by  many  felt  to  be 
a  dying  language. 

This  is  confirmed  rather  than  denied  by  the  loving  care  which  is 
bestowed  on  Low  German  by  certain  circles  of  people  who  watch  the 
regression  of  the  language  with  sadness  and  regret.  Associations  of 
scholars  and  laymen  who  have  a  profound  emotional  attachment  to 
the  traditions  of  the  home  provinces  do  their  best  to  stem  the  tide. 

^  Cf.  Walter  Niekerkcn,  “Zu  den  Problemen  der  Zweisprachigkeit  im 
niederdeutschen  Raum,”  Niederdeutsches  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  für 
niederdeutsche  Sprachforschung,  LXXVI  (1953),  64-76.  The  article 
gives  details  about  the  gradual  change  in  sounds,  particularly 
for  s  before  consonants  (si,  sm,  st,  etc.).  Niekerken  mentions  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  East  German  refugees. —  The  term  bilingualism  is  unobjec¬ 
tionable  when  Low  German  is  involved.  The  use  of  standard  German 
and  a  High  German  dialect  by  the  same  speaker  is  so  similar  a  situation 
that  the  use  of  the  term  bilingualism  for  it  amounts  only  to  a  minor 
modification  in  meaning.  Charles  A.  Ferguson,  “Diglossia,”  Word,  XV 
(1959),  325-340,  borrows  for  this  purpose  from  French  the  term  used 
as  the  title  of  his  aiticle.  He  illustrates  the  condition  in  Arabic,  Modern 
Greek,  Haiti  Creole,  and  Swiss  German.  A  separate  term  is  however 
hardly  needed. 
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Here  and  there  a  minister  will  preach  a  Low  German  sermon,  hoping 
against  hope  to  restore  cultural  dignity  to  the  provincial  language. 
Such  high-minded  endeavors  are  themselves  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  the  language.  In  the  home  territory  of  High  German,  where  the 
position  of  the  dialecu  is  still  relatively  strong,  no  minister  would  think 
of  preaching  in  the  dialect.  The  congregations  would  even  resent  the 
attempt,  because  the  functional  division  is  clearly  understood:  dialect 
for  intimate  purposes,  the  standard  for  all  higher  pursuits. 

The  rapid  decline  of  Low  German  surprised  and  impressed  me 
on  a  study  trip  through  Germany  in  1955.  I  had  grown  up  in  Hamburg 
before  the  first  world  war.  At  that  time  the  “best  families”  and  the 
upper  middle  class  spoke  High  German,  but  for  the  lower  middle  class 
and  above  all  for  the  laboring  population  the  relaxed  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  was  Plattdeutsch.  Everyone  knew  High  German,  of  course,  but 
the  unsup>ervised  easy  speech  of  play  in  the  school  yard  and  at  home 
was  Plattdeutsch,  at  any  rate  for  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes. 
In  workers’  quarters  like  Barmbek  or  Hammerbrook  children  would 
always  speak  Platt  in  the  street,  and  so  would  many  of  their  elders. 
Returning  now  to  my  home  town  I  very  rarely  heard  Low  German 
spoken  anywhere  by  anybody  in  several  weeks  of  sojourn  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  One  reason  is  that  workers’  quarters  had  been  leveled 
completely  by  bombs  during  the  second  war  and  the  survivors  scattered 
over  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Another  is  the  fact  that  skilled  workers 
have  risen  socially  to  form  a  new  layer  of  the  middle  class.  But  these 
are  not  the  chief  explanations.  The  decline  of  Low  German  is  general 
all  over  northern  Germany,  although  it  is  slower  in  the  country.  Adults 
in  Hamburg  still  occasionally  insert  a  brief  reminiscent  Low  German 
sentence  or  formula  into  their  High  German  conversations,  but  the 
children  speak  High  German  with  few  local  peculiarities.  Even  the 
rather  striking  Hamburg  speech  melody,  which  used  to  be  transferred 
to  High  German  speech,  is  gone  or  much  reduced.  All  this  applies 
not  only  to  conversations  with  me,  but  to  countless  overheard  conver¬ 
sations  among  themselves. 

One  symptom  of  the  changed  situation  is  the  attitude  toward  Low 
German  regional  literature.  The  local  Low  German  authors  Gorch 
Fock  and  Rudolf  Kinau  used  to  have  a  place  of  affection  in  the  hearts 
of  Hamburg  readers,  even  those  who  did  not  speak  Plattdeutsch.  Be¬ 
fore  World  War  II  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  who  did  not  use 
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Plattdeutsch  actively,  still  undentood  it  well  enough  that  they  enjoyed 
having  such  stories  read  to  them  in  class  at  odd  moments  (by  substi¬ 
tute  teachers  or  as  a  special  favor).  Now  several  teachers  who  retain 
their  love  for  the  regional  literature  reported  that  they  can  no  longer 
venture  to  read  stories  by  these  authors  to  their  classes.  Too  many  do 
not  understand  and  they  protest  against  the  unfamiliar  language :  there 
are  many  refugee  children  in  all  classes,  and  tliose  of  local  ancestry 
are  likewise  no  longer  familiar  with  the  language.  Even  in  the  Volks¬ 
schule,  few  children  can  read  Fock  and  Kinau  with  ease.  The  North 
German  radio  still  presents  Low  German  programs  (Kinau),  but  re¬ 
ceives  objections  from  many  listeners.  A  Low  Gcnnan  theater  is  still 
playing  in  Hambuig,  but  it  has  lost  its  cultural  ambition.  The  artistic 
level  is  said  to  have  gone  down,  and  the  audience  converses  in  High 
German  during  the  intermissions. 

Once  while  lodged  in  a  village  inn  in  a  remote  suburb  of  Ham¬ 
burg  (Duvenstedt),  still  half  rural  in  character,  I  observed  a  school 
class  of  nine  year  old  boys  and  girls  from  a  neighboring  suburb  who 
had  sought  refuge  there  from  the  rain  on  their  school  excursion  day. 
Their  teacher,  a  native  of  Hamburg-VVandsbek,  spoke  precise  High 
German  with  me,  but  often  lapsed  into  Low  German  fragments  to  fit 
the  relaxed  mood  of  the  pop-drinking  session.  This  was  obviously  a 
carry-over  from  former  times.  He  was  not  conscious  that  the  linguistic 
situation  had  changed.  Not  one  -of  the  12  or  14  children  (including 
refugee  children  bom  in  the  west  whose  parents  still  knew  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Platt)  followed  him  into  Plattdeutsch.  They  all  spoke  clear  High 
German  without  dialect  traces,  to  me  and  among  themselves.  When 
they  came  in,  I  had  had  the  feeling  that  this  was  an  occasion  when 
Platt  should  be  spoken :  I  had  also  been  guilty  of  molding  my  e.\pecta- 
tion  on  earlier  linguistic  behavior  patterns  which  prevailed  no  longer. 

The  language  practices  in  this  outlying  suburb,  an  hour’s  elevated 
ride  from  Hamburg  and  still  separated  from  the  city  by  fields  and 
woods,  were  interesting  and  revealing.  The  innkeep>er  and  his  wife  still 
spoke  much  Low  German  with  each  other  and  with  customers  in  the 
taproom:  farmers  and  commercial  travelers  catering  to  farmers.  Platt 
was  still  the  language  used  with  adults  recognized  as  indigenous  — 
not,  of  course,  with  strangers  like  us,  or  with  the  city  people  living  in 
the  village,  whose  new  houses  of  suburban  architecture  did  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  mral  style  of  the  older  structures.  The  innkeeper’s 
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wife  also  spoke  Platt  to  the  two  maids,  thus  recognizing  them  as  adult 
and  indigenous,  although  one  of  them  was  very  young  and  did  not 
speak  Platt  herself;  she  understood  it,  however.  This  girl  came  from 
a  small  village  near  Segeberg  in  Hoktein.  Her  case  throws  a  light  on 
conditions  in  a  purely  rural  community  away  from  big  cities.  In  that 
village  Low  German  was  still  the  colloquial  medium  among  adults, 
and  her  parents  spoke  it,  too.  They  had,  however,  always  used  High 
German  with  their  daughter,  so  that  her  own  language  was  standard 
German.  This  is  the  decisive  point:  the  older  generation  still  speaks 
Low  German,  but  does  not  transmit  it  to  the  children  any  longer. 
They  understand  Platt,  but  do  not  use  it  actively  and  do  not  feel  at 
home  in  it.  One  more  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  the  role  of  Low  German 
is  likely  to  approach  its  end. 

Our  innkeeper  couple  had  always  spoken  High  German  with  their 
sons.  The  oldest  lived  in  Duvenstedt  and  habitually  s{x>ke  Platt  with 
the  natives.  He  was  old  enough  to  have  grown  into  the  colloquial 
speech  of  the  local  adults.  The  second  son  was  working  in  Hamburg 
and  usually  spoke  High  German.  The  youngest,  nine  years  old,  was 
still  in  the  house.  He  and  his  parents  conversed  in  High  German,  with 
a  few  Low  German  remnants  in  the  quality  of  vowels  (especially  a), 
in  the  intonation,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  sp  and  st.  I  questioned 
the  boy  about  the  speech  of  his  schoolmates.  He  said  that,  although  the 
school  did  not  object  to  Low  German,  little  of  it  was  used  among  the 
youngsters.  He  claimed  he  knew  more  Platt  than  the  others.  Half  of 
the  children  in  his  class  were  refugees  and  spoke  High  German.  When 
they  tried  Low  German  words,  they  came  out  with  over-correct  forms 
like  FlUsch  for  Fleisch  (instead  of  Fleesch),  which  disgusted  him.  The 
boy  was  unusually  conscious  of  differences  between  native  and  refugee 
children.  He  said  the  refugee  children  did  not  know  how  to  play;  they 
became  quarrelsome  too  easily  {"Sie  machen  immer  gleich  Quatsch"). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  heard  children  playing  in  the  street,  their 
language  was  always  High  German.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  parents’ 
play  language  had  still  been  Plattdeutsch. 

The  recession  of  Low  German  is  slower  in  small  towns  and  in 
villages  which  are  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  big  cities.  In  the 
age  of  easy  travel,  newspajjers,  radio,  and  saturation  with  refugees, 
however,  they  do  not  escape  the  intrusion  of  High  German.  The  reces¬ 
sion  of  Low  Germ<:n  has  another  aspect  besides  outright  replacement 
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by  High  German.  Even  where  Platldeutsch  is  still  spoken,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  increasingly  modified  by  High  German  influences,  a  process 
which  helps  to  undermine  its  position  and  to  prepare  the  speakers  for 
the  switch.  For  such  outlying  regions  1  have  few  observations  of  my 
own,  but  can  lean  on  information  received  from  other  competent  ob¬ 
servers. 

An  example  is  the  small  town  of  Lensahn  in  East  Holstein,  the 
speech  of  which  was  thoroughly  studied  by  a  linguist  who  had  grown 
up  there.'*  The  natives  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  farmers  and 
workers,  still  speak  Low  German  exclusively  as  their  natural  language. 
Those  adult  refugees  from  East  Prussia  who  had  still  spoken  Platt  at 
home  (a  minority)  continued  to  use  it  in  Flolstcin  with  the  natives,  but 
)ieldcd  to  local  influence  in  cases  where  the  tw’o  forms  of  Low  German 
differed  in  idiom.  Their  children  learned  the  local  Platt  perfectly,  pro¬ 
vided  they  attended  school  in  the  new  home.  The  natives  even  speak 
Platt,  as  a  sign  of  confidence,  to  the  teacher  and  the  minister,  tradition¬ 
ally  representatives  of  High  German  speech  ail  over  the  country.  The 
refugees  were  amazed  at  such  familiarity.  In  their  home  province  it 
would  have  meant  lack  of  respect  to  speak  Platt  to  these  dignitaries, 
and  they  continued  to  speak  High  German  to  them  in  the  new  home. 
The  East  Holstein  situation  is  exceptional  in  this  regard.  As  a  rule 
the  minister  and  the  teacher  arc  addressed  in  High  German  in  the 
west,  too,  and  speak  only  High  German  themselves,  even  if  they  know 
Low  German  (or  the  local  dialect).  My  informant’s  father  is  the  teach¬ 
er  in  a  village  near  Lensahn.  He  eame  from  Hannover  and  had  learn¬ 
ed  the  variety  of  Platt  spoken  in  that  province.  He  often  speaks  Platt 
in  Holstein,  but  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  dialects  which  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  right  form  of  relaxed  speech ;  but  the  attempt  to  be  chum¬ 
my  is  appreciated.  The  farmers  even  speak  Platt  with  the  new  minister 
from  Brandenburg  as  a  demonstration  of  esteem  —  a  rather  unusual 
practice,  which  shows  that  the  position  of  Low  German  among  the 
natives  of  this  region  is  still  unusually  strong. 

Yet  the  breakdown  of  the  linguistic  uniformity  has  begun  there, 
too.  Schleswig-Holstein  w’as  overcrowded  with  refugees  in  the  first 

s  Miss  Vollmer,  at  that  time  (1955)  writing  her  dissertation,  “Stand 
der  jetzigen  Mundart  im  Amt  Lensahn-Land,”  in  which  she  examined 
the  linguistic  stratification  in  and  around  her  home  town.  She  w'as  a 
student  of  Gerhard  Cordes  and  Hugo  Moser. 
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years  after  the  war,  and  most  of  them  did  not  speak  Low  German.  In 
talking  with  them  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  High  German.  As  a 
result  the  language  in  stores  in  Lensahn  is  now  exclusively  High  Ger¬ 
man.  Storekeepers  and  clerks  answer  in  High  German  even  when  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Platt  by  the  farmers  who  come  to  town  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Many  of  the  younger  do  not  even  know  Low  German  any 
longer.  As  late  as  1939,  the  language  in  the  stores  was  Platt.  In  the 
meantime  the  community  has  grown,  especially  through  the  influx 
of  refugees.  The  latter  had  not  been  welcome  and  had  definitely  been 
considered  intruders.  Rut  their  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  switch 
to  High  German,  and  when  many  of  them  left  eventually  for  regions 
which  offered  better  work  opportunities,  business  suffered  and  the 
Storekeepen  would  have  been  glad  to  have  them  back.  By  that  time 
High  German  was  entrenched  in  the  town  and  was  perhaps  also  felt 
as  more  suitable  for  the  enlarged  community  which  had  lost  its  purely 
rural  character.  Since  the  farmers  come  to  town  more  frequently  and 
the  business  people  of  Lensahn  go  out  into  the  villages  to  sell,  the 
position  of  Low  German  is  under  assault  even  in  the  countrv-.  High 
German  vocabulary  creeps  unnoticed  into  Ix>w 'German  speech  and 
undermines  its  purity.  My  informant  emphasized  that  the  use  of  High 
German  was  increasing  here  not  so  much  because  of  its  prestige  value 
as  because  it  was  already  easier  to  get  along  in  High  German.  Some 
old,  characteristically  Low  German  expressions  are  already  less  well 
known  to  many  villagers  than  to  the  informant,  who  loves  Low  Ger¬ 
man  and  always  speaks  it  in  the  home  village  —  sometimes  having  to 
overcome  a  reluctance  of  natives  to  speak  the  relaxed  language  with 
the  university  trained  “expatriate”. 

At  the  University  of  Kiel  I  heard  some  of  the  tafK:  recordings  made 
in  Lensahn,  in  which  the  investigator  conversed  in  Low  German  with 
fanners  about  their  work.  Her  consciously  cultivated  Platt  was  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  farmers.  It  struck  me  that  they  used  conjunctions 
like  weil,  ob  in  High  German  form,  the  interrogative  wie  instead  of 
Low  German  wo,  and  various  High  German  idioms.  In  one  team  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  man.  a  farmer  and  butcher  who  had  come  from 
another  area  of  east  Holstein,  was  much  less  sure  of  his  Platt  than  the 
woman.  He  used  many  High  German  words  like  Füße  and  beziehungs¬ 
weise.  The  latter  word  shows  of  course  clearly  the  influence  of  High 
German  education  or  familiarity  with  the  style  of  official  communica- 
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lions.  Several  times  he  said  Ick  heff  hofft  instead  of  höpt.  The  experts 
present  explained  that  this  Low  German  verb  has  disappeared  general¬ 
ly  and  is  only  revived  in  literary  efforts.  On  another  tape  I  heard  a 
ncwxomcr  who  had  learned  Platt  speak  about  his  difficulties  in  the 
new  home,  but  his  Platt  w’as  imperfect,  studded  with  High  German 
remnants.  Another  speaker  inserted  such  expressions  as  dementspre¬ 
chend  and  Die  Arbeitskräfte  siin  knapp,  in  which  “officialese”  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  local  natural  speech.  In  a  conversation  of  the  investi¬ 
gator  with  children,  several  of  them  spoke  genuine  Platt  fluently,  but 
not  all  of  them  knew  it.  One  child,  rather  strikingly,  always  spoke  clear, 
pure  High  German  in  the  middle  of  a  Low  German  exchange,  ap¬ 
parently  quite  unconcerned  about  the  differing  speech  form. 

Tills  informant  as  well  as  other  scholarly  devotees  of  Low  German, 
who  make  every  effort  to  retard  its  decline,  agree  sadly  that  it  is 
doomed,  that  its  disappearance  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  When  more 
and  more  young  people  no  longer  feel  at  home  in  it,  it  has  no  future.* 

Various  retarding  elements  could  be  reported.  Thus,  certain  well- 
defined  groups  cling  to  Low’  German  speech  as  a  sort  of  trade  lan¬ 
guage  to  set  themsehes  off  from  the  general  public,  e.g.  railroad  men, 
harbor  workers  in  Hamburg,  etc.  But  such  cases  are  holdouts  which 
cannot  stem  the  tide  for  long.  So  many  refugees  have  found  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  railroads  that  the  Low  German  trade  language  is  no  long¬ 
er  used  universally.  I  was  told  that  in  the  city  of  Schleswig  the  play 
language  at  recess  time  in  the  school  of  the  Danish  minority  is  decid¬ 
edly  Low  German  —  a  curiosity  which  also  demonstrates  that  minor¬ 
ity  languages  yield  to  majority  speech.  The  triumph  of  Low  German 


«  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  recession  betw’een  Low  German  and  a 
central  German  dialect  is  impressively  demonstrated  in  Otto  Steiner’s 
statistical  study,  “Hochdeutsch  und  Mundart  bei  Einlieimischen  und 
Neubürgem  der  Kreise  Bamberg  und  Northeim  im  Jahre  1954;  Ergeb¬ 
nisse  einer  Schulkindererhebung,”  Phonetica,  I,  (1957),  146-156.  Of  the 
native  (non-refugee)  pupils  (at  age  6-10),  80%  still  speak  the  East 
Franconian  dialect  habitually  in  and  around  Bamberg  in  northern 
Bavaria  (50%  in  the  city),  whereas  only  11%  still  speak  Low  German 
in  and  around  Northeim  in  southern  Lower  Saxony.  20%  of  all  pupils 
use  both  High  and  Low  German  there,  but  they  restrict  the  use  of  Low 
German  to  conversations  with  parents  and  grandparents.  I  have  used 
Steiner’s  statistics  in  some  detail  in  the  article  mentioned  in  note  1, 
pp.  148-150. 
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in  this  Instance  is  likely  to  be  a  temporary  victory.  It  is  bound  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  progress  of  High  German. 

A  parallel  development  is  the  recession  of  the  Frisian  language  on 
German  soil.  It  is  still  spoken  on  the  North  Frisian  islands  and  on  the 
coast  facing  them,  but  is  in  competition  with  Low  German.  For  farm¬ 
ing  villages  where  Frisian  is  still  the  play  language  of  the  children,  it 
is  reported  that  refugee  children  have  learned  Frisian,  whereas  adult 
refugees  communicate  with  the  natives  in  High  German.  Other  farm¬ 
ing  villages,  e.g.  on  the  island  of  Föhr,  speak  Low  German,  and  refugee 
children  have  learned  Low  German  where  it  is  still  the  play  language. 
The  dominant  language  is  still  Plattdeutsch.  The  minority  language. 
North  Frisian,  suffers  from  the  handicap  that  its  dialects  vary  greatly, 
so  much  that  in  purely  Frisian  marriages,  where  the  partners  come 
from  different  districts,  Ixjw  German  is  used  as  the  common  language. 
On  the  other  hand.  High  German  has  long  been  making  inroads  into 
the  territory  by  way  of  the  numerous  summer  resort  towns  scattered 
over  the  islands  and  the  coast,  and  the  adult  refugees  help  to  strength¬ 
en  its  position.  It  is  a  question  of  time  when  such  outlying  conservative 
areas  will  go  over  to  the  standard  language. 

Those  who  love  regional  traditions  regret  the  decline  of  Low  Ger¬ 
man  and  other  minority  languages  and  dialects  and  wage  a  hopeless 
fight  to  reverse  the  trend.  Educated  people  are  more  likely  to  further 
such  movements  than  the  natural  speakers,  who  are  usually  quite  un¬ 
sentimental  about  the  loss  of  traditional  values.  Linguists,  too,  are  sad¬ 
dened  when  they  see  any  language  decline  and  disappear,  because 
they  appreciate  the  exquisite  labor  that  has  gone  over  countless  gener¬ 
ations  into  the  development  of  each  instrument  of  communication. 
Sociologically,  however,  the  outcome  is  inevitable,  and  the  unification 
of  larger  speech  communities  can  be  viewed  as  advantageous.  History 
shows  how  small,  self-sufficient  groups  of  population  have  grown  to¬ 
gether  step  by  step  into  larger  and  larger  groupings.  This  historical 
trend  is  bound  to  affect  languages  and  dialects.  Jakob  Grimm  showed 
more  realism  than  romanticism  when  he  compared  languages  to  jungle 
growth:  the  stronger  specimens  crowd  out  the  weaker  ones.  Abundant 
life  grows  at  the  cost  of  death  and  sacrifice.  It  would  be  unwarranted 
sentimentality  to  mourn  the  demise  of  those  lost  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Low  German  still  has  life  in  it  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  those 
interested  in  it,  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  near  future.  The  long- 
range  forecast,  however,  is  gloomy. 

Northwestern  University 
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Modern  languages — even  German  again — seem  just  now  to  be  en¬ 
joying  great  prestige.  It  may  be  that  the  new  station  occupied  by  the 
lover  of  the  word  now  in  mid-century  is  securer  than  it  has  been  since 
the  halcyon  days  before  modem  languages — or,  as  we  arc  more  and 
more  wont  to  call  them,  FL's — displaced  classical  studies.  Even  the 
federal  government  seems  to  be  sold  on  the  importance  of  FL;  and, 
although  the  motive  is  not  likely  to  be  deep  humanistic  conviction,  a 
few  millions  arc  being  invested  in  the  hope  of  enhancing  national 
linguistic  skills. 

Yet  some  of  us  are  afraid,  for  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  FL 
may  be  displacing  the  study  of  modem  languages  as  we  know  and 
revere  it.  A  new  transition  strikes  us  as  being  of  a  more  basic  nature 
than  was  our  forsaking  Latin  and  Greek  some  fifty  years  ago  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  for  even  if  our 
interest  had  then  shifted  to  the  so-called  “living”  languages  we  were 
still  philologists.  That  is,  we  still  held  to  the  conviction  that  study  of 
language  apart  from  artistic  creativity  in  the  language  is  sterile,  and 
that  study  of  literature  without  rigorous  application  to  linguistic 
mediums  is  silly.  In  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  study  was  still 
the  teaching  of  our  discipline,  we  remained  humanists. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  Us  were  never  real  humanists.  There 
were  among  us  always  some  renegades  whose  attitude  toward  our  work 
became  that  of  the  physical  scientist  seeking  facts  for  facts*  sake,  or 
even  that  of  the  industrialist  seeking  unc.\ploited  raw  materials  and 
markets.  When  we  thus  forgot  that  we  were  first  of  all  teachers,  we 
became  researchers  following  in  the  footsteps  of  famulus  Wagner — 
and  of  the  highly  successful  technologies,  accumulative-knowledge  areas 
unlike  ours. 

But  most  of  us  did  remain  mindful  of  our  first  duty  as  humanists: 
to  seek  always  what  is  valuable  enough  to  be  preserved  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  our  pupils.  Thus  we  retained,  by  and  large,  the  compulsion 
and  the  ability  to  evaluate.  This  is  the  first  qualification  of  the  critic — 
and  of  the  philologist.  The  majority  of  our  profession  has  remained 
tme  to  philological  discipline.  It  has  perhaps  always  been  infected 
with  a  few  who  could  not  distinguish  between  History  of  Language 
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and  Literature  and  History  of  Ideas,  but  this  fringe  has  remained  in¬ 
effective. 

Nevertheless,  we  fear  that  the  study  of  modem  languages  is  right 
now  undergoing  a  new  change  which  may  entail  the  loss  of  things  that 
arc  dear  to  us.  Certain  frightening  new  tendencies  are  gaining  popu¬ 
larity.  I'hcy  may  not  yet  have  crystallized  into  ideas,  for  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  brought  to  the  les-el  of  articulate  statement.  They  arc  attitudes 
which  seem  generally  to  be  taken  for  granted,  assumptions  so  well 
understood  that  they  do  not  ewn  need  to  be  mentioned,  much  less 
aiT^ued.  The  new  climate  of  opinion  is  characterized  by  two  notions 
which  we  want  to  single  out  for  brief  discussion  here.  Although  they 
are  not  logically  connected,  they  seem  always  to  be  encountered  to¬ 
gether.  The  one  is  a  “theory”  of  language,  the  other  a  “theory”  of 
pedagogy. 

The  former  mns  something  like  this.  Language  is  fint  of  all  spok¬ 
en,  writing  in  its  various  forms  amounting  only  to  a  more  or  less  in¬ 
adequate  reproduction  of  speech.  If  the  only  real  existence  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  on  the  spoken  level,  then  this  is  where  its  natural  growth  and 
dcs'clopmcnt  takes  place.  Any  judgements  about  a  language — grammar 
rules,  for  example — must  deal  with  the  language  in  this  sense.  Also, 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  teach  a  language  to  natives  or  to  foreigners,  we 
must  deal  with  the  spoken  language. 

What  seems  to  be  the  typical  FL  theory  of  pedagogy  begins  thus. 
The  purpose  of  the  language  teacher  is  to  bring  his  pupils  near  a 
mastery  of  the  language.  The  more  expediently  he  can  realize  this 
purpose,  the  better.  If  technology  ever  perfects  an  apparatus — and 
we  ought  never  to  underestimate  technology — which  in  one  motion  will 
stencil  mastery  of  the  language  upon  the  brain,  we  will  use  it  instead 
of  ta{)e  recorders. 

Evidence  of  how  closely  our  philology  is  bound  up  with  our  hu¬ 
manism — and  both  with  our  role  as  pedage^es — is  the  fact  that  the 
just  stated  “theory”  of  language  arouses  our  humanistic  ire — the  phi¬ 
lologist  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  cope  with  it — while  the  FL  “theory” 
of  pedagogy  may  be  most  offensive  to  us  as  philologists. 

Before  coming  to  terms  with  the  language  “theory,”  we  must  at 
the  outset  admit  that  it  has  been  an  error,  wide-spread  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  modern  languages  are 
spoken.  We  will  go  ahead  to  affirm  that  perhaps  no  piece  of  literature 
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can  be  fully  grasped  without  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  witli 
the  spoken  idiom.  But  we  doubt  that  neglect  of  spoken  German  has 
ever  been  deliberate.  Pupil-teachcr  contact  time,  together  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  sojourn  in  foreign  lands  on  a  teacher’s  salary,  were  the  de¬ 
termining  factors.  It  may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when  the)’  are  no 
longer  effective. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  notion  that  the  original,  real  existence  and 
medium  of  development  of  language  is  on  the  spoken  les-cl.  All  Ger¬ 
manists  know  for  a  fact  how  rapidly  a  spoken  language  develops,  for 
we  have  all  had  to  locate  now  a  Bavarian,  now  a  Rhenish-Franconian 
dialect  in  close,  if  ancient,  point  of  time.  We  all  know  how  vital  the 
spoken  idiom  is,  for  we  took  to  heart  the  admonition  by  Dr.  Martinus. 
“der  Mutter  im  Hause,  den  Kindern  auf  der  Gasse  und  dem  gemeinen 
Mann  auf  dem  Markt  aufs  Maul  zu  schauen.” 

Still,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  a  German  after  Luther  was  able  to 
express  himself  more  adequately  than  any  German  before  Luther. 
Perhaps  we  have  the  common  man  at  the  market  place  to  thank  for 
that.  But,  again,  tlie  German  after  Lessing  was  able  to  speak  with  in¬ 
finitely  greater  precision  and  subtlety  than  any  German  before  Lessing, 
and  Lessing  probably  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  how  his  countryman, 
the  common  man  on  the  market  place  of  Luther’s  day,  liked  to  talk — 
save  where  Luther  was  Lessing’s  teacher.  The  German  after  Goethe 
was  quite  simply  capable  of  utterances  in  his  native  tongue  that  he 
might  not  even  have  been  able  to  conceive  before  Goethe.  We  all 
know  this. 

Most  of  us  would  like  to  add  Nietzsche  and  Thomas  Mann  to 
this  list  of  personalities  in  whom  has  taken  place  that  development  of 
the  German  language  which  alone  seems  really  meaningful  to  us. 
But  these  men  represent  only  the  more  imposing  columns  upon  which 
German  linguistic  tradition  rests.  There  are  a  multitude  of  other  sup¬ 
porting  timbers,  each  of  them  a  human  mind  so  well  cultivated  and 
instructed  on  the  cunning  instrument  of  his  native  tongue  as  to  be  able 
to  devise  figures  of  his  own — and  to  record  them  with  the  printed  word. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Chaucer  could  read  Beowulf,  or  that 
Shakespeare  would  not  have  had  infinite  pains  with  Chaucer.  Englbh 
as  spoken  by  the  common  man  on  the  market  place  underw'ent  radical 
changes  in  a  half  millenium.  But  the  English  speaker  living  almost  400 
years  later  finds  Shakespeare’s  language  not  much  more  difficult  than 
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Faulkner’s.  Often  he  continues  unconsciously  to  use  phrases  which 
came  into  print  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  By  Shakespeare’s  time  the  Enc^- 
lish  language  had  begun  to  des-elop  its  usage  elsewhere  than  in  the 
market  place. 

Obviously,  the  question  here  involved  depends  upon  what  we  mean 
by  “language.”  English  was  once  a  medium  in  which  ye  could  give 
way  to  its  accusative  form  and  be  forgotten,  rtot  merely  by  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  Sp>oken  English  of  mid-twentieth  century,  however,  may 
forget  what  it  likes;  the  English  linguistic  tradition  has  ceased  to  heed 
such  memory  lapses.  The  mother  at  home  and  the  children  on  the 
street  can,  for  example,  say  It  is  me  for  generations,  but  never  will  a 
writer  striving  for  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  English  tradition  use  the 
expression — except  to  characterize  a  mother  at  home  or  some  children 
on  the  street.  This  means  that  their  spoken  English  may  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  development  in  which  me  am  here  should  eventually 
find  its  place  beside  older  you  are  here.  That  is  to  say,  for  a  long  time 
now  Kultursprachen  have  been  carrying  on  a  new  existence  on  the 
printed  level.  TTieir  development  there  seems  more  to  affect  than  to 
be  affected  by  the  old  spoken  course  of  development,  for  literary 
records  preserve  patterns  indefinitely. 

Entirely  aside  from  these  all-too-obvious  remarks,  however,  it  is 
the  literary  course  of  the  language  which  we  personally  find  worthy 
and  interesting  for  the  sake  of  its  use  in  documents  of  value.  The  every¬ 
day  spoken  idiom  has  its  practical  place,  certainly,  but  wherever  it 
diverges  too  far  from  the  literate  standard  it  has  a  habit  of  becoming 
old-fashioned  much  too  rapidly  to  suit  our  purposes.  When  we  speak  of 
the  German  language,  therefore,  we  mean  first  of  all  the  language  of 
Luther,  Goethe,  and  Thomas  Mann,  for  we  are  scarcely  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  any  German  knows  his  language  until  he  has  learned  that  of 
these  men.  For  us,  the  real  existence  of  a  language,  since  the  spread 
of  printing,  anyhow,  is  not  in  the  street  but  upon  the  literary  level. 
This,  clearly,  is  the  language  we  will  teach. 

We  want  to  conclude  now  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  tacit  FL 
theory  that  we  should  strive  toward  the  end  of  a  mastery  of  language 
by  the  most  expedient  means  we  can  devise.  I  do  not  mean  to  single 
out  the  oral-aural  approach,  the  inductive  method,  the  use  of  mechanic¬ 
al  apparatus,  the  desire  to  begin  language  learning  in  the  early  grades, 
or  any  of  the  new  expediencies  of  language  learning  specifically.  All 
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these  excellent  contributions  to  our  task  as  teachers  are  right  useful.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  stress  the  common  denominator  of  all  of  them: 
recognition  of  the  expediency,  and  consequent  engagement,  of  basically 
muscular  habit-patterns  to  replace  intellectual  grappling  with  the 
unique  concepts  of  language  study. 

We  have  discovered — and  undoubtedly  we  are  right — that  an  FL, 
when  begun  early  enough  and  practiced  as  a  muscular  reflex,  can  be 
mastered  just  as  unwittingly  as  is  the  native  language.  Not  many  of 
us  have  asked:  If  it  is  absorbed  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  native  lan¬ 
guage,  what  value  has  the  new  language  for  the  pupil? 

We  have  discovered  that  speech  patterns  are  in  large  part  muscular 
skills  not  unlike  bicycle  riding,  and  we  know  that  it  is  pxMsible  to  ride 
a  bicycle  around  the  world  without  once  troubling  with  the  principle 
of  the  gyroscope.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  preoccupation  with  this  principle 
will  not  help  a  whit  in  learning  to  ride,  and  it  may  even  confuse  the 
cyclist  so  that  he  loses  his  balance  and  commits  a  blunder  comparable 
to  saying:  with  he  and  /.  In  spite  of  this  insight,  and  however  im¬ 
portant  skilful  bike  riding  may  seem  to  us  from  time  to  time,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  gyroscope  principle  entirely;  for  the  fact  is  that  a 
pupil  who  has  grasped  it  has  grown  intellectually.  His  growth  is  likely 
to  manifest  itself  to  an  indefinite  extent,  while  the  expert  cyclist  will 
pedal  a  finite  distance,  and  no  more. 

Among  teachers,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  dwell  up>on  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  training  and  culture,  between  superficial  skills,  how¬ 
ever  highly  polished,  and  basic  educative  values.  Language  study  com¬ 
prises  components  of  skill — of  trained  reflex — certainly.  But  the  in¬ 
telligent  exploration  of  the  elemental  concepts  of  communication 
among  humans  still  amounts  to  an  essential  stage  in  the  mental 
growth  of  an  educated  person  and  as  such  must  remain  the  unique 
value  of  language  study  in  the  academic  environment.  It  is  a  value 
missed  by  the  person  who  has  not  learned  some  language  other  than 
the  one  he  absorbed  unconsciously  when  a  child.  We  must  look  to  it  that 
the  value  is  not  missed  by  those  also  who  do  learn  a  second  language 
from  us  in  school.  We  emphasize  that  the  value  we  are  talking  about 
is  bound  up  in  the  learning  of  the  new  language,  not  in  possession  of  it. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  here  arguing  against  the  madness  of  our  time, 
which  casts  wildly  about  for  a  purpose  to  w’hich  it  imagines  all  en¬ 
deavor  must  lead.  In  such  an  event,  we  should  perhaps  avoid  the 
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common-sense  view  that  all  worth-while  endeavor  is  justified  by  its 
own  content  of  intrinsic  value,  and  state  our  case  thus:  in  our  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  means  is  more  important  than  the  end,  or  rather — to  con¬ 
found  logic  entirely — the  means,  insofar  as  an  educative  function  of 
language  is  concerned,  is  the  end. 

Generations  of  Geniian  teachers  in  the  United  States  achieved  no 
more  impressive  ostensible  end  with  their  pupils  than  an  ability  to  read 
slowly,  and,  usually,  to  appreciate  the  German  classics.  This  end  has 
been  called  entirely  inadequate.  Perhaps  so.  The  means  used,  however 
— it  is  well  known — was  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  grammar.  The 
means  used  involved  an  intellectual  grasp  of  that  complex  body  which 
is  a  language,  and  even  the  foimulation  of  what  we  might  call  a 
“philosophy  of  communication.”  Whether  or  not  the  pupils — or  the 
teacher — could  have  ordered  pork  and  potatoes  in  Hamburg,  the 
educative  function  of  the  study  was  fulfilled. 

Circumstance  has  made  language  teachers  somewhat  timid  in 
recent  decades.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  demand  for  “scientific” 
German  which  we  could  interpret  favorably  with  respect  to  enrolment 
pros])ects.  We  knew  that  we  were  selling  our  German  short  when  we 
adapted  the  language  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  the  sovereign  bidding 
of  high-school  chemistry  texts,  but  we  often  did  it  just  the  same. 

We  are  stronger  and  more  popular  now.  Let  us  not  undersell  again. 
We  know  that  a  glib  mastery  of  the  language  is  not  the  significant 
\alue  we  have  to  offer.  When  the  right  machine  comes  along  for 
stenciling  it  upon  the  brain — be  it  even  in  the  imperfect  form  of  the 
tape  recorder — let  us  use  it  with  discretion.  However  important  lin¬ 
guistic  skills  may  from  time  to  time  seem  to  the  public,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  educative  function  of  modem  language  study  lies, 
as  always,  in  intellectual  encounter  and  engagement — in  the  learning 
process  itself — and  that  this  is  the  real  value  of  language  study.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  concentration  upon  the  apparent — and,  in  mono¬ 
lingual  USA,  more  flashy — end  of  quick  conversational  fluency  in  an 
FL  will  circumvent  this  value. 
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“AUSGEZEICHNEIE  AUFNAHME!  ABER  WAS  MACH’ 
ICH  DAMIT?” 

A  Suggestion  for  Advanced  Lab 
G.  Mathieu 

Our  students  are  indeed  lucky  that  so  many  fine  commercially 
recorded  language  materials  are  available  today.  In  some  they  can 
hear  Gymnasiasten  from  Mannheim  or  Hamburg  tell  about  their 
home  towns,  in  others  they  can  eavesdrop  on  a  Berlin  family  beim 
Sonntagsessen,  and  in  still  others  they  can  follow  the  dramatized  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Hans  im  Glück  or  Till  Eulenspiegel.  There  arc  poems,  in¬ 
terviews,  gems  of  wit,  songs,  commentaries,  plays,  stories,  and  many 
nx>re  audio  materials  through  which  our  students  can  “earwitness” 
German  as  a  living  language  in  a  living  culture. 

Whether  these  recordings  were  prepared  for  American  students  of 
German  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  adults  in  Germany,  they 
all  constitute  excellent  materials  for  advanced  lab — if  we  know  how 
to  use  and  exploit  them.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  recordings  should  be  considered  as  raw  materials  which  the 
German  teacher  must  process  in  order  to  extract  every  ounce  of 
learning  potential. 

In  the  following  pages  I  should  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  con¬ 
verting  ready-made  commercial  recordings  into  an  effective  and  fully 
automated  language  workout  in  the  laboratory.  And  since  I  love  to 
coin  terms  which  I  know  nobody  but  I  will  ever  use,  we  shall  call  this 
procedure  the  parceling  technique. 

For  the  mechanical  procedure  in  the  art  of  parceling  follow  these 
directions: 

1)  Load  your  source  material,  i.e.,  the  commercial  tape,  on  tape 
recorder  A,  the  playing  machine.  The  latter  must  have  a  quick-stop 
control  (also  called  instantaneous  pause  button)  and  preferably  one 
that  can  be  locked  into  position.  This  tontrol  permits  stopping  the 
movement  of  the  tape  temporarily  without  switching  the  machine  off 
“play”  or  “record”  position. 

2)  Load  a  blank  tape  on  tape  recorder  B,  the  recording  machine. 
A  quick-stop  control  on  the  second  machine  is  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary. 
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3)  Connect  upc  recorder  A  to  B  by  plugging  one  end  of  a  [»atch 
cord  into  the  External  Amplifier  Outlet  of  machine  A  and  the  other 
end  into  the  Radio/ Phono  Input  of  machine  B.  Leave  the  loudspeak¬ 
er  of  machine  B  in  “On”  position. 

4)  After  matching  the  volume  of  both  machines  for  best  results,  you 
are  ready  to  transfer  the  source  material  on  machine  A  with  proper 
pauses  on  to  the  blank  tape  on  machine  B. 

5)  To  insert  the  pauses  between  the  source  material  as  it  is  being 
transferred  to  the  blank  tape  on  B,  simply  stop  the  tape  on  machine  A 
with  the  quick-stop  control.  While  tape  A  is  thus  stopped,  the  tape  on 
B  continues  to  run  while  “recording”  silent  space.  As  soon  as  you  re¬ 
lease  the  quick-stop  button  on  machine  A,  the  source  material  will 
again  be  recorded  on  machine  B.* 

6)  To  record  your  voice— <lirections  to  learner,  questions  on  content 
and  answers — follow  these  steps:  stop  both  machines  A  and  B  and  lock 
quick-stop  control  into  stop  position;  unplug  patch  cord  on  machine  B; 
plug  in  mike  on  machine  B;  release  quick-stop  control  on  machine  B 
and  speak  into  mike.* 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  procedure.  In  addition  to  the  two  tap>c 
recorders,  the  patch  cord,  the  source  material  and  the  blank  tap>e,  you 
will  need  a  stop  watch,  a  tapcscript  of  everything  you  will  record 
(“voice”  as  the  jargon  has  it),  the  text  of  the  source  material,  a  blue 
and  a  red  pencil,  and  either  released  time  or  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

We  now  turn  to  the  actual  programing,  or  tapcscript  for  the  auto¬ 
mated  language  practice.  In  order  to  get  the  “feel”  of  what  the  learner 
will  hear  over  his  earphones,  I  suggest  that  you  read  the  following 

>  If  the  source  material  is  on  disc,  it  can  be  either  first  transferred  to 
tape  (which  then  becomes  tape  A)  or  the  disc  itself  can  be  placed  on  a 
turntable  which  then  becomes  machine  A.  In  order  to  stop  disc  instantly 
for  inserting  the  pauses,  cut  a  sheet  of  paper  that  is  larger  than  the  turn¬ 
table  and  place  it  on  the  turntable  under  the  disc.  To  stop  the  disc,  grasp 
the  sheet  of  paper  with  forefinger  and  thumb.  If  the  latter  method  is 
used,  let  the  learner  hear  the  entire  dialog  for  repetition  first  in  short 
utterances  and  then  the  entire  dialogue  in  longer  ones.  This  is  necessary 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  exact  starting  point  on  micro¬ 
groove  discs. 

*  Much  of  the  operation  under  (6)  is  simplified  if  you  have  a  “mixer,” 
that  is  a  device  by  which  two  or  more  signals  from  two  or  more  sources — 
in  this  case  Tape  A  and  your  voice — can  be  fed  simultaneously  into  a 
tape  recorder  (machine  B)  at  proper  level  and  balance. 
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tapcscript  aloud.  Please  note  that  CAPITAL  LEITERS  indicate  what 
you  will  say  and  record ;  the  small  print  shows  what  the  native  voices 
on  the  source  material  say;  and  the  italics  represent  my  running  ex¬ 
planations  which,  of  course,  are  meant  for  your  eyes  only  and  would 
not  be  recorded. 

Sample  Blueprint  for  Parceled  Lab  Unit 

PARCELED  DIALOG,  DAS  LEBEN  IN  DEUTSCHLAND,  CON¬ 
VERSATION  NUMBER  SIX.  HEUTE  SIND  WIR  WIEDER  BEI 
UNSERN  FREUNDEN,  DER  FAMILIE  ZIMMERMANN,  IN 
HILDESHEIM.  PETER,  ILSE  UND  FRAU  ZIMMERMANN 
SIND  GERADE  BEIM  FRÜHSTÜCK.  UND  HIER  KOMMT 
HERR  ZIMMERMANN,  HÖREN  WIR  ZU,  WAS  SIE  SAGEN. 

Guten  Morgen,  Ilse,  Peter,  Mutti. 

Guten  Morgen,  Vati. 

Hmm.  Der  Kaffee  riecht  gut! 

Ich  hab’  ihn  gestern  gekauft.  Er  ist  frisch  geröstet. 

Wo  ist  meine  Serviette? 

Ich  habe  zwei.  Eine  muß  dir  gehören. 

Reich  mir  bitte  die  Butter,  Peter . 

etc.  The  entire  dialog  is  transferred  from  tape  A  to  tape  B. 

UND  JETZT  WOLLEN  WIR  IHNEN  NOCH  EINMAL  ZUHÖR¬ 
EN.» 

The  entire  dialog  is  transferred  a  second  time  from  A  to  B.  To  do  this, 
stop  tape  B,  rewind  tape  A  to  beginning  of  dialog,  and  release  quick- 
stops  on  A  and  B  simultaneously. 

UND  JETZT  HÖREN  SIE  DAS  GESPRÄCH  AM  FRÜH¬ 
STÜCKSTISCH  IN  KLEINEN  TEILEN,  NUR  EIN  P.AAR  ZEI¬ 
LEN  JEDESMAL.  UND  NACH  JEDEM  TEIL  HÖREN  SIE  EIN 
PAAR  FRAGEN.  NACH  JEDER  FRAGE  FOLGT  EINE  KURZE 
PAUSE.  WÄHREND  DIESER  PAUSE  ÜBERLEGEN  SIE  SICH 


»  Until  the  learner  has  gotten  used  to  the  instructions  they  should  be 
followed  by  a  translation  in  English.  If  the  learner  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do,  the  exercise  will  be  lost  on  him;  he’ll  feel  helpless  and  frustrated. 
After  several  workouts  with  parceled  units  he  will  no  longer  need  the 
English  follow-up  translation. 
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DIE  ANTWORT!  SAGEN  SIE  NICHT  DIE  ANTWORT!*  UND 
DANN  HÖREN  SIE  DIE  ANTWORT. 

Guten  Morgen,  Ilse,  Peter,  Mutti. 

Guten  Morgen,  Vati. 

Hmm.  Der  Kaffe  riecht  gut! 

Ich  hab’  ihn  gestern  gekauft.  Er  ist  frisch  geröstet. 

UND  JETZT  DIE  FRAGEN. 

WER  SITZT  SCHON  AM  FRÜHSTÜCKSTISCH,  ALS  HERR 
ZIMMERMANN  IIEREINKOMMT?— ILSE,  PETER  UND  FRAU 
ZIMMERMANN  SIND  SCHON  AM  RÜFHSTÜCKSTISCH.  WAS 
RIECHT  GUT,  DIE  BLUMEN  ODER  DER  KAFFEE?  — DER 
KAFFEE  RIECHT  GUT. 

WANN  HAT  FRAU  ZIMMERM.ANN  DEN  KAFFEE  GEKAUFl  ? 
—  SIE  HAT  IHN  AM  TAG  VORHER  GEKAUFT. 

WAS  IST  GERÖSTET,  DER  KAFFEE  ODER  DAS  BROT?  — 
DER  KAFFEE  IST  GERÖSTET. 

WAS  IST  EIN  ANDERES  WORT  FÜR  GERÖSTETES  BROT, 
AUF  ENGLISCH  UND  AUF  DEUTSCH?  —  TOAST. 

WIE  RIECHT  FRISCH  GERÖSTETER  KAFFEE?  —  ER  RIECHT 
SEHR,  SEHR  GUT! 

JETZT  HÖREN  SIE  DIESELBEN  ZEILEN  NOCH  EINMAL. 
Guten,  Morgen,  Ilse,  Peter,  Mutti  .  .  .  [to].  .  .  Er  ist  frisch  geröstet. 

The  above  four  lines  are  transferred  once  more.  This  second  hearing 
IS  crucial  because  now  that  the  learner  has  been  challenged  by  the 
questions  he  is  eager  to  find  out  what  he  may  have  missed  or  failed  to 
understand. 

*  The  learner  should  not  say  the  answer,  only  think  of  it,  or  “feel”  it. 
We  cannot  let  him  say  the  answer  in  German  because  the  answer  can¬ 
not  be  pre-determined  by  the  teacher  and  hc.>nce  we  cannot  provide  a 
correct  response  /or  self-correction.  The  leamer  should  not  say  the 
answer  in  English  because  every  time  the  leamer  speaks  English  in  the 
lab  we  are  both  wasting  his  time  and  the  taxpayers'  money  (if  they  paid 
for  the  lab).  This  is  a  listening-comprehension  exercise,  and  training  the 
learner’s  ear  to  understand  the  spoken  language  is  a  most  valuable 
activity  in  itself.  For  further  details  on  the  inherent  principles  of  listen¬ 
ing-comprehension  practice  (in  which  the  leamer  does  not  speak)  versus 
creative  practice  (in  which  he  does  speak),  see  G.  Mathieu,  “A  Brief 
Guide  to  Sound  Labmanship,”  MLJ,  March  1960. 
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UND  JETZT  HÖREN  SIE  DIE  NÄCHSTEN  PAAR  ZEILEN  DES 
GESPRÄCHS. 

Wo  ist  meine  Seniette? 

Ich  habe.  . . 

etc.  The  next  fou$  lo  five  lines  of  the  dialog  arc  transferred  and  ioill 
be  followed  again  by  quc’tions  end  answers  by  the  teacher  like  the 
previous  few  lines.  The  questions  and  answers  by  the  teacher  should 
again  be  so  constructed  as  to  help  the  learner  understand  what  he  has 
heard  without  ever  resorting  to  translation.  The  entire  dialog  is  thus 
presented  in  small  jMrcels  {hence  parceling  technique)  for  listening- 
comprehension.  Now  that  the  learner  has  heard  every  line  several 
times  and  understood  the  gist  of  the  dialog,  he  is  instructed : 

UND  JETZT  HÖREN  WIR  UNSERN  FREUNDEN  NOCH  EIN¬ 
MAL  ZU.  DIESMAL  JEDOCH  HÖREN  SIE  JEDES  MAL  NUR 
EIN  P.AAR  WORTE.  WIEDERHOLEN  SIE,  WAS  SIE  HÖREN, 
IN  DER  PAUSE,  DIE  JEDES  MAL  FOLGT!  VERSUCHEN  SIE 
DIE  SPRECHER  GENAU  NACHZUAHMEN! 

Guten  Morgen,  (pause) 

Ilse,  Peter,  Mutti,  (pause) 

Guten  Morgen,  Vati,  (pause) 

Hmm.  Der  Kaffee  (pause) 
riecht  gut!  (pause) 

Ich  hab’  ihn  (pause) 
gestern  gekauft,  (pause) 

Er  ist  (pause) 
frisch  geröstet,  (pause) 

UND  JETZT  WIEDERHOLEN  SIE  NOCH  EINMAL,  WAS  SIE 
HÖREN! 

Guten  Morgen,  Ilse,  Peter,  Mutti,  (pause) 

Guten  Morgen,  Vati,  (pause) 

Hmm.  Der  Kaffee  riecht  gut!  (pause) 

Ich  hab  ihn  gestern  gekauft,  (pause) 

Er  ist  frisch  geröstet,  (pause) 

Thus  each  four  or  five  lines  of  the  dialog  is  parceled  out  and  present¬ 
ed  for  learner  repetition  first  in  short,  then  in  longer  utterances  which 
are,  however,  always  meaningful  and  never  break  into  the  liaison  or 
slurring  of  the  speaker.  To  transfer  the  repetition  with  the  longer 
utterances,  rewind  to  starting  point.  With  a  little  practice  and  a  well- 
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working  quick-stop  control  this  is  no  problem.  The  pause  for  the  short 
and  longer  utterances  can  be  indicated  on  the  text  of  the  source  ma¬ 
terial  with  blue  and  red  hash  marks  respectively. 

UND  JETZT  HÖREN  WIR  DIE  G.ANZE  UNTERHALTUNG  AM 
FRÜHSTÜCKSTISCH  ZUM  LETZTEN  MAL. 

The  entire  dialog  is  presented  for  the  last  time.  Now  that  the  learner 
has  heard,  understood,  and  said  the  entire  dialog  he  is  ready  to  read 
and  write  the  material.  Here  is  the  parting  message: 

DER  TEXT  DIESER  UNTERHALTUNG  LIEGT  AUF  DEM 
TISCH  NEBEN  DEM  EINGANG  ZUM  SPRACHLABOR.  B^TTE 
NEHMEN  SIE  EIN  EXEMPLAR  BEIM  HINAUSGEHEN!  IHRE 
HEIMARBEIT  FÜR  DIE  NÄCHSTE  KLASSE:  LESEN  SIE  DEN 
TEXT  DER  UNTERHALTUNG  UND  SCHREIBEN  SIE  IHN  AB! 
BEREU  EN  SIE  SICH  VOR,  AUSZÜGE  DES  TEXTES  INS  DIK¬ 
TAT  ZU  NEHMEN!  IHRE  ABSCHRIFT  DES  TEXTES  WIRD 
DAS  NÄCHSTE  MAL  IN  DER  KLASSE  EINGESAMMELT.  UND 
DAS  IST  ALLES  FÜR  HEUTE!  BEIM  VERLASSEN  IHRER 
KABINE,  VERGESSEN  SIE  BITI'E  NICHT. ALLE  APPARATE 
ABZUSCHALTEN!  AUF  mEDERHöREN  BIS  ZUM  NÄCHSTEN 
MAL  IM  SPRACHLABOR— AUF  WIEDERSEHEN  IN  DER 
NÄCHSTEN  KLASSE!  END  OF  P/\RCELED  DIALOG,  DAS  LE¬ 
BEN  IN  DEUTSCHLAND,  CONVERSATION  NUMBER  SIX. 
END  OF  TAPE. 

Orange  County  State  College 


GERMAN  ON  TELEVISION 
at  the 

Univenity  of  Texas 
Leroy  K.  Shaw 

Like  many  large  schook,  the  University  of  Texas  finds  itself  with 
a  double-edged  pedagogical  problem:  instructing  great  numbers  of 
students  as  well  as  training  their  future  teachers.  The  problem  is  only 
aggravated  by  a  department’s  dependence  on  graduate  students  for 
instruction  in  elementary  courses.  In  some  fields,  German  among  them, 
these  studenu  are  not  only  scarce  nowadays  in  proportion  to  the  need, 
they  are  themselves  in  need  of  guidance  for  the  job.  Most  are  new  at 
teaching,  some  are  initially  confused  about  classroom  procedures,  and 
almost  all  lack  the  background  to  conduct  a  course  entirely  on  their 
own.  Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Texas  decided  to  use  television  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  help  meet  the  emergency  represented  by  increased  enrollments 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  kind  of  in-ser\'ice  training  for  the 
student-teacher.* 

The  Department’s  television  experiment  was  preceded  in  1955  by 
the  so-called  General  Session,*  a  large  lecture  section  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  students — usually  there  was  more  than  one  such  section  a  semester 
—  meeting  once  a  week  to  hear  a  senior  staff  member  present  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  key  material  of  that  week’s  lesson.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
the  General  Session  was  to  introduce  the  freshman  language  learner, 
and  incidentally  the  student-teacher,  to  an  experienced  instructor  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  work  in  German.  The  instructor  led  his  audience 
through  a  choral  repetition  of  a  “stoi^”  in  the  students’  text,  singled 
out  certain  sentences  representing  basic  patterns  in  the  language,  and 
discussed  the  grammar  needed  to  use  these  patterns  in  various  con¬ 
texts.  Four  subsequent  hours  of  the  week  were  spent  in  groups  of 
twenty  to  thirty  students  for  drill  and  testing. 

Although  an  improvement  over  former  procedure — among  other 

'  This  specific,  double  use  of  television  as  a  teaching  medium  is,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  pioneering  endeavor. 

*  The  initiative  for  the  television  program,  as  for  the  General  Session, 
was  taken  by  the  Department’s  able  chairman.  Prof.  W.  P.  Lehmann. 
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advantages,  it  helped  establish  uniform  instruction  for  all  beginning 
students-  -the  General  Session  proved  unsatisfactory  on  several  counts. 
It  suffered  first  from  an  obvious  physical  handicap.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  contact  with  a  hundred  students  under  any  circumstances;  it  is 
almost  impossible,  if  hall  and  equipment  are  not  specifically  designed, 
for  the  type  of  presentation  desired.  Unfortunately,  the  relatively  new 
language  building  at  the  University  of  Texas  has  no  auditorium  suit¬ 
able  for  such  a  medium-sized  group.  Consequently,  the  lectures  were 
often  shunted  to  older,  non-airconditioned  buildings  (no  small  dis¬ 
advantage  in  Texas  during  certain  months),  and  the  lecturers  forced 
to  compete  with  fans,  open  windows,  and  the  noises  of  campus  con¬ 
struction.  More  fundamentally,  the  General  Session  did  not  substantial¬ 
ly  improve  upon  the  type  of  instruction  provided  in  smaller  groups. 
Oral  repetition  with  so  many  participants  precludes  individual  recita¬ 
tion  and  correction,  and  grammatical  anal's»  tends  to  seem  abstract 
and  remote  in  a  large  lecture  room.  Furthermore,  the  compulsion  to 
cover  all  the  lesson  material  of  a  very  tightly  packed  text  (the  student- 
teacher  was  not  supposed  to  give  further  grammatical  exjjosition  during 
the  week)  left  no  time  for  development  or  illustration  of  sample  pat¬ 
tern  sentences.  The  General  Session  was,  finally,  rather  unpopular 
among  the  student-teachers.  Some  resented  being  reduced,  as  they  put 
it,  to  mere  drill  instructors;  others  argued  bluntly  that  they  learned  less 
from  obsers  ing  a  senior  teacher  than  from  their  own  trial  and  error. 

The  Department  turned  to  television,  then,  as  a  possible  means  of 
meeting  problems  the  General  Ses.sion  had  failed  to  solve  completely.* 
With  such  a  specific  aim.  the  planners  decided  upon  a  non-experiment- 
nl  program  based  on  materials  already  in  use.  The  scripts  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  textbook  and  its  order  of  discussion,*  while  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  was  restricted  to  identifying  and  analyzing  the  grammatical 
principles  behind  certain  basic  language  patterns.  A  half-hour  was  con- 

*  A  first  report  on  our  experiment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  people,  was  written  by  Hugh  A.  Greene,  television  writer-producer 
at  the  University  of  Texas:  “Videotapes  Aid  German  Instniction,”  NAEB 
Journal,  XVIII  No.  9  (October,  19.59),  16-18. 

*  Our  experience,  within  the  limits  of  a  closed-circuit  course,  confirms 
Herbert  W,  Reichert’s  claim  for  use  of  the  conventional  textbook  in 
television.  See  "Conventional  Textbooks  in  the  Foreign-Language  Tele¬ 
course,”  The  German  Quarterly,  XXXII  No.  1  (January,  1969),  <84-42. 
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sidcred  sufficient  for  introducing  these  fundamentak;  the  remaining 
four  and  a  half  hours  were  set  aside,  as  under  the  General  Session,  for 
putting  these  patterns  actively  to  work  in  the  classroom  through  exer¬ 
cise  and  drill.  Television  instructor  and  director  collaborated  closely  in 
planning  a  program  which  would  satisfy  both  course  and  medium,  and 
the  “formula”  they  devised  was  adhered  to  throughout  the  series.  It 
was  assumed  the  student  should  exert  his  full  intelligence  while  view¬ 
ing  the  screen,  and  the  point  was  underscored  by  allowing  no  extra 
time  for  note-taking  and  by  introducing  certain  important  material 
only  during  the  television  program. 

A  typical  lesson  for  “Active  German,”  as  the  series  was  called,  and 
for  a  subsequent  series,  “Progress  in  German,”  based  on  the  same  plan, 
proceeded  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION.  Instnictor  appeared,  indicated  the  points  of 
grammar  to  be  discussed  and  gave  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  skit  to  follow. 

SKIT.  A  dramatized  episode  from  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  fic¬ 
titious  group  of  American  college  students.  The  skits  were  similar  to, 
but  not  the  same  as  stories  in  the  textbook  and  were  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  illustrate  the  grammar  of  individual  lessons.  Each  skit  lasted 
about  three  minutes. 

EXPOSITION.  The  instructor  re-appeared  and  presented  the 
grammar  for  that  lesson.  His  usaal  procedure  was  to  discuss  forms, 
then  uses,  illustrating  by  reference  to  the  skit.  In  “Active  German” 
examples  were  almost  always  given  orally  by  the  instructor;  in  “Pro¬ 
gress  in  German”  by  flash-back  to  the  actor  who  had  uttered  them. 
The  following  visual  aids  were  used  most  frequently: 

1.  The  Blackboard.  The  device  was  handy  but  limited.  The  in¬ 
structor  consumed  too  much  time  in  writing  and  was  tempted  to  erase 
too  rapidly.  The  written  illustrations  could  be  seen,  moreover,  only  by 
eliminating  the  teacher  from  view. 

2.  The  Strip  Chart.  This  device  for  completing  the  form  of  a  word 
or  for  visualizing  items  separately  was  very  effective  in  demonstrating 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  inflectional  endings,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  Magnetic  Board.  This  area,  on  which  cards  equipped  with 
magnets  could  be  moved  about  and  placed  at  will,  was  used  primarily 
to  illustrate  word  order.  The  instructor  found  two  di‘>advantages :  the 
number  of  items  sometimes  increased  beyond  his  ability  to  handle  them. 
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and  the  sentences  liad  to  be  kept  too  short. 

4.  The  Roll-Dou  n.  This  drum,  upon  which  words  or  phrases  pre¬ 
viously  printed  can  be  rolled  individually  into  view,  was  not  only  strik¬ 
ing  and  effective,  but  also  xTrsatile;  a  second  camera  made  it  possible 
to  superimpose  the  words  spoken  by  the  instructor  or  actor  in  the  scene. 

SKIT  REPRISE.  As  much  as  possible  like  the  original  presentation. 

CLOSE.  The  instructor  commented  once  more  upon  grammatical 
points  presented  in  the  episode,  or  upon  events  in  the  episode  itself, 
and  briefly  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson. 

Lessons  from  the  texts  (thirty  half-hour  lessons)  were  recorded  on 
video-tape,  which  made  it  possible  to  incorporate  the  television  show 
into  the  regular  curriculum  without  radical  change  in  scheduling.  The 
same  tape  could  be  played  back  any  hour  of  the  day  without  material¬ 
ly  diminishing  its  quality.  At  the  University  of  Texas,  it  was  fed  by 
co-axial  cable  from  the  Television  Studio  directly  to  four  rooms  in 
the  foreign  language  building  that  had  been  specially  equipped  for  that 
purpose. 

The  fifteen  tapes  of  one  text  were  recorded  In  the  Spring  of  1959 
and  first  used  in  the  Summer  Session  of  that  year.  The  fifteen  tapes 
for  another  were  recorded  in  the  Fall  of  1959  and  first  used  in  the 
Spring  Semester  of  1960.  Taping  ahead  was  both  a  practical  necessity 
and  a  matter  of  principle;  the  planners  wanted  to  have  a  complete 
course  ready  before  the  semester  in  which  it  w’as  to  be  used.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  time-factor  was  even  more  crucial  than  at  first 
estimated.  On  the  one  hand,  even  beginning  so  far  ahead,  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  too  rushed.  In  order  to  finish  the  scries  on  time,  they  had 
to  maintain  a  rigid  schedule  and  continue  the  “formula”  established 
early  in  the  series,  even  after  certain  disadvantages  in  their  procedure 
became  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  pre-planning  brought  diminish¬ 
ing  returns.  Without  the  advantage  of  previous  experience,  or  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  what  had  already  been  done,  the  participants  could 
not  improve  ujx)n  their  techniques  beyond  a  certain  point.  No  doubt, 
financial  and  other  circumstances  jjermitting,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  run  the  series  “live”  first,  then  tape  it  during  a  subsequent 
semester. 

In  the  Spring  of  1960  a  questionnaire  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Herbst,  Production-Supervisor  for  Radio/Television  at  the  University 
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of  Texas, ‘  and  distributed  to  students  currently  being  exposed  to  tele¬ 
vision  German.  The  results  were  unambiguous  and  for  the  most  part 
gratifying  to  both  the  television  staff  and  the  Department  of  Ger¬ 
manic  Languages.*  Overwhelmingly  favorable  replies  were  received  on 
at  least  three  points: 

1.  Approximately  97%  of  the  students  liked  having  part  of  their 
German  instruction  by  television.  Exceptions :  those  who  got  headaches 
from  watching  in  a  darkened  room  and  those  who  felt  it  was  all  in 
the  book  an)'way. 

2.  Approximately  97%  thought  the  instructor  knew  his  material 
and  presented  it  well.  Exceptions:  a  few  students  who  found  the  ma¬ 
terial  not  well-organized.  This  was  interpreted  from  answers  elsewhere 
in  the  questionnaire  as  reflecting  dissatisfaction  with  lessons  which 
were  either  too  full  and/or  moved  too  fast. 

3.  The  conditions  for  viewing  in  the  classroom  were  generally 
favorable.  Many  students  wished,  however,  to  have  the  sets  placed  a  bit 
higher.  From  other  departments  at  the  University,  we  have  settled 
u|X)n  an  optimum  height  of  five  feet. 

Student  opinion  differed  considerably  on  a  number  of  points.  Most 
students  approved  of  the  visual  aids,  but  rated  the  devices’  effectiveness 
variously.  Best-liked  was  the  "Super,”  then  the  Strip  Chart,  then  the 
Magnetic  Board.  The  Skits,  as  had  been  anticipated,  drew  the  liveliest  ' 
reactions  and  criticisms.  Almost  all  students  found  them  enjoyable  and 
liked  having  them,  but  few  could  understand  more  than  half  the  dia¬ 
logue  and  many  were  doubtful  about  the  skits’  contribution  to  their 
learning. 

A  surprising  number  of  students  called  for  more  television  instruc¬ 
tion,  although  it  was  by  no  means  clear  whether  they  felt  they  could 
learn  better  from  more  television,  or  whether  they  simply  wanted  more 


®  Our  programs  owe  much  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  Mr,  Herbst 
and  other  members  of  the  television  staff,  especially  the  director  of  the 
German  shows,  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Greene,  and  the  director  of  Radio/Tele¬ 
vision,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Schenkkan. 

®  Most  reports  on  teaching  by  television  give  the  impression  that  the 
method  has  universal  student  approval.  It  would  be  informative  to  test 
the  reactions  of  a  body  of  students  after  a  second  year  of  steady  ex¬ 
posure  to  TV. 
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extensive  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  material  given.^  A  few 
minor  suggestions  were  as  practical  as  they  were  trenchant:  students 
found,  for  example,  that  the  same  music  played  every  time  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  at  the  close  becomes  monotonous,  and  that  certain  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  instructor  got  “tired."  In  general,  the  observ-ations  be¬ 
trayed  a  sharp  and  attentive  audience  and  one  more  than  willing  to 
meet  the  undertaking  half  way. 

Tile  student  questionnaire,  and  the  teachers'  experience  in  using 
television  in  the  classroom  (unfortunately,  no  questionnaire  was  de¬ 
vised  for  the  student-teacher)  have  made  some  conclusions  obvious. 
First,  the  amount  of  new  material  for  any  one  program  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  The  compact  presentation  of  grammar,  which  the 
planners  were  initially  so  proud  of,  turned  out  to  be  too  much  for  all 
but  the  brightest  students.  Not  only  was  the  subject  matter  of  the 
hour-long  General  Session  compressed  into  a  half-hour,  but  extra  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  the  skits,  was  added.  One  lesson,  for  example,  included 
“Inflection  of  Adjectives,  Comparative  and  Superlative,  and  Com¬ 
pounds  with  da”  The  introduction  of  more  thjin  one  grammatical 
principle  in  a  lesson,  especially  if  drill  or  question  period  docs  not  im¬ 
mediately  follow,  is  pedagogically  unsound.  Even  more  than  in  the 
conventional  ebssroom,  a  successful  television  course  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  minimum  of  basic  material  and  a  maximum  of  illustration. 

Second,  the  students’  major  television  problem  is  not  understanding 
the  lesson,  but  being  able  to  participate  in  it.  This  is  only  incidentally 
a  question  of  subject  matter;  it  is  mostly  a  question  of  involving  the 
student  in  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  must  be  able  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  the  people  pictured,  or  become  caught  up  in  the  intellectual 
process  of  analysis,  or  even  be  allowed  to  react  orally  to  what  is  being 
said  on  the  screen. 

Third,  the  skits,  which  give  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  and 
imitate  native  speakers  in  connected  discourse,  are  pwtentially  the  most 


^  The  Department  has  not  yet  devised  a  test  for  comparing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  students  using  television  with  that  of  those  who  are  not  exposed 
to  it  Albert  F.  Buffington  reports  briefly  on  such  an  experiment  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  “Teaching  Beginning  German  by  Clos¬ 
ed-Circuit  Television,”  The  German  Quarterly,  XXXIII  No.  2  (March, 
1960),  149. 
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valuable  device  for  accurate  language  learning.  But  their  success  de- 
j>cnds  upon  keeping  the  peculiar  linguistic  curiosity  and  naivete  of  the 
American  student  in  mind.  Our  students  were  not  always  sufficiently 
prepared  to  understand  the  skits.  The  instructor’s  explanation  before¬ 
hand  was  too  brief,  the  episodes  were  often  psychological  rather  than 
situational,  and  too  much  of  the  vocabulary  was  new.  The  student  was 
never  given  the  skit  material  in  written  form,  cither  in  German  or  in 
translation,  and  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  review  it  later  in  the 
week.®  For  best  effect,  part  or  all  the  skit  must  be  repeated  frequently 
and  be  thoroughly  integrated  into  other  parts  of  the  program.  The 
skit  reprise  at  the  end  of  each  tape  was  invariably  more  fully  under¬ 
stood  than  was  the  first  performance.  Examples  given  by  flashback  to 
the  actor  who  had  uttered  them  in  the  skit  were  far  more  effective  than 
the  instructor’s  merely  quoting  them.  And  here  again,  the  oral  device 
accompanied  by  the  visual  was  better  than  cither  device  used  alone. 

Finally,  tlic  skits  must  have  some  punch  to  attract  the  student 
viewer.  Ours,  picturing  American  students  in  an  American  setting, 
were  based  on  the  premise  that  the  student  could  most  easily  learn 
something  unfamiliar  through  something  familiar.  The  premise  may- 
have  been  sound,  but  it  resulted  in  fake  situations  (the  German 
actor  imitating  an  American  student  fluent  in  German)  and  failed  to 
meet  our  students’  healthy  curiosity  about  modem  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
man  culture. 

The  Department’s  experience  with  television  has  contributed  much, 
although  by  no  means  all,  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning.  Its  advantages  o\er  the  General  Session  are 
obvious:  itself  a  depersonalizing  agent,  television  paradoxically  brings 
the  teacher  into  more  intimate  contact  with  each  individual  student. 
Moreover,  he  is  able  to  see  and  hear,  even  under  less  than  optimum 
conditions,  far  better  than  in  most  present-day  classrooms.  Television 
lessens  the  danger  of  the  student’s  receiving  misrepresented  material 
from  an  inexperienced  person  and  increases  the  chances  of  his  hearing 
the  language  correctly.  More  importantly,  it  gives  him  the  chance  to 


*This  is  true  only  of  the  second  series.  A  scheduled  playback  for 
“Active  German”  was  cancelled  because  of  poor  student  attendance.  The 
opportunity  was  not  sufficiently  publicized  and  the  hour  itself  unfavor¬ 
able. 
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see  it  in  action.*  Since  the  television  presentation  gives  a  well-organized 
and  illustrated  analysis  of  grammar,  the  classroom  itself  can  be  used 
with  far  greater  profit  as  a  language  laboratory.  In  futun;  schedules, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  review  the  television  tapes  as  often  as  he 
wishes,  in  the  same  way  he  now  uses  the  listening  room,  the  recording 
booth,  or  his  own  textbook. 

The  student-teacher  lias  benefited  in  less  determinable  ways.  His 
reaction  to  television  has  been  more  favorable  than  to  lecture  instruc¬ 
tions,  perhaps  because  he  no  longer  feels  the  sting  of  an  imposed  train¬ 
ing,  perhaps  because  the  students  really  seem  to  be  his  responsibility 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  regular  classroom.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  student-teacher  has  actually  learned  more  about  his  craft 
through  tcles’ision,  but  it  is  very  probable  he  has  become  more  aware 
of  the  problems  in  teaching  and  of  the  several  means,  whether  con¬ 
ventional  or  electronic,  available  for  facing  them.  Most  of  all,  he  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  be.  as  an  assistant  as  well  as  a  student,  an  in¬ 
terested  observer  deicloping  his  own  skills  while  taking  issue  with  his 
more  experienced  colleagues.  The  Department  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
use  television  in  the  classroom  without  a  supervisor,  and  consequently 
has  not  contributed  to  lightening  the  teaching  load.  Perhaps  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  solve  itself  when  the  present  television  series  is  replaced,  as  is 
now’  planned,  by  a  new  program  in  which  tapes  will  be  played  twice  a 
week  during  the  entire  class  hour.  These  sessions  should  require  no 
further  supervision  than  a  student  responsible  for  putting  room  and 
apparatus  in  suitable  condition  for  viewing. 

The  Department’s  intention  to  continue  and  expand  its  television 
work  demonstrates  its  belief  in  the  soundness  of  such  instruction  and 
its  faith  in  the  medium  as  a  possible  way  to  meet  its  jjedagogical  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  future,  television  at  Texas  seems  certain  to  be  not  merely 
auxiliary  in  a  course  where  other  major  factors,  such  as  the  textbook, 
have  already  been  established,  but  to  be  one  among  many  elements  in 
a  unified  course,  each  of  them  being  employed  to  present  a  different 
aspect  of  the  language  most  effectively. 

University  of  Texas 

®  Giovanni  Previtalli  makes  the  same  point  in  reporting  on  “Foreign 
Languages  by  Motion  Pictures,”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XXIV  No.  4 
(April  ,  1960),  171-176. 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  “TEACHING  BEGINNING  GERMAN 
BY  CLOSED-CIRCUIT  TELEVISION” 

Philip  Rovner 

The  language  experiment  described  in  Professor  Buffington’s  article 
took  place  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  which,  no  doubt, 
draws  some  of  its  students  from  the  Pennsylvania  German  community.’ 
According  to  the  article,  Penn  State  had  an  enrollment  of  380  students 
in  German  I  during  the  Fall  of  1958.  In  the  second,  or  “off’  semester, 
the  enrollment  is  approximately  100. 

To  date  very  few  accounts  have  appeared  in  the  literature  present¬ 
ing  concrete  results  from  experiments  extending  over  a  convincing 
period  of  time.  Professor  Buffington’s  experiment  extended  through 
four  semesters  beginning  with  Fall  of  1957.  Statistics  are  presented 
for  the  last  three  semesters.  The  conclusions  appearing  in  such  articles 
must  be  carefully  w'eighcd  because  they  influence  attitudes  in  other 
institutions  involving  large  expenditures  of  money,  energy,  time,  and 
personnel. 

Professor  Buffington  enthusiastically  pronounces  his  experiment  as 
an  “unqualified  success,”  and  his  statistics  as  “both  gratifying  and 
astonishing.”  Nevertheless,  the  account  of  the  exjjeriment  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers,  for  the  following  reason*: 

1.  Obscurity  regarding  goal  and  method. 

2.  Silence  on  standards  and  on  the  nature  of  the  tests. 

3.  Failure  to  evaluate  the  linguistic  background  of  the  successive 
bodies  of  students  before  and  during  experiment. 

4.  Omission  of  due  weight  to  student  linguistic  activities  during 
the  experiment,  other  than  TV,  which  are  hinted  at  in  the 
article  and  which  may  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  statistics 
as  did  television. 

5.  Neglect  of  procedural  conseciuences. 

6.  Interpretation  of  student  attitudes  toward  TV. 

Discussion  of  the  above  points: 

1.  Obscurity  regarding  goal  and  method. 

1  By  Albei-t  F.  Buffington,  in  The  German  Qunrterlii,  XXXIIT  (Jtlarch, 
1960),  147-152. 
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The  article  states  that  “since  most  of  these  students  are  interested 
primarily  in  acquiring  a  reading  rather  than  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
German,  one  is  compelled  to  make  the  acquisition  of  an  elementary 
reading  knowledge  the  primary  objective  of  the  course”  (p.  147). 

This  statement  is  clear  enough,  but  what  seems  to  be  stressed  in 
the  remainder  of  the  article  is  oral  fluency:  “Students  in  German  I 
have  never  before  pronounced  German  so  well”  (p.  150) ;  “TV  students 
consequently  de\’elop  a  greater  aural  fluency  than  non-TV  students” 
(p.  151).  Students  “recite,  read  in  unison,  etc.”  (p.  150) ;  and  “it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  instructor  of  the  TV  class  to  call  on  as  many 
as  forty  students  during  one  class  period”  (p.  150) — no  doubt  for  oral 
responses  in  the  foreign  language. 

Further,  not  only  reading  but  translation  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  primary  goal  since  with  the  time  saved  “it  is  possible  to  translate 
almost  all  of  the  ‘Reading  Selections’  with  books  closed,  i.e.,  the  in¬ 
structor  reads  the  Selections  and  the  students  translate  them  with 
books  closed”  (p.  151).  The  translations  were  not  made  from  the 
printed  word  but  from  the  spoken  word,  since  books  were  closed.  If 
the  translations  were  written,  how  were  they  graded  and  what  was  the 
result?  If  the  translations  were  oral,  how  was  accuracy  checked?  The 
procedure  here  is  obscure. 

All  these  activities  may  indeed  contribute  to  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  but  it  may  be  asked  whether  an  equal  concentration  on 
oral  work  in  the  usual  live  classroom,  guided  by  an  experienced  in¬ 
structor,  would  not  have  produced  at  least  equal  benefit. 

Professor  Buffington  mentions  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  as  many 
as  40  students  to  respond  orally  in  the  TV  classroom.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  argue  in  favor  of  TV  since  the  whole  student  body  in 
German  I  numbered  380,  of  which  only  40  answered  in  one  hour. 
The  remaining  340  were  silent  during  this  activity.  For  all  students, 
therefore,  several  weeks  must  go  by  before  they  are  called  u|X>n  a 
second  time — an  average  far  lower  than  in  the  usual  live  classroom. 
This  point  should  have  been  clarified,  for  the  article  does  not  state 
how  many  students  listened  to  each  telecast. 

2.  Silence  on  standards  and  on  the  nature  of  the  tests. 

Grading  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  two  1-hour  examinations 
and  a  final.  The  assumption  is  that  the  examinations  were  strictly 
reading-translation.  The  nature  of  the  material  on  the  examinations 
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would  have  been  instructive,  for  the  degree  of  variation  of  already 
learned  material  is  of  utmost  importance  in  validating  a  test  and  in 
establishing  a  judgment  of  language  skill. 

Further,  to  Professor  Buffington’s  statement  that  “students  in  Ger¬ 
man  I  have  never  before  pronounced  German  so  well,”  one  may  ask 
the  grounds  for  this  observation.  He  mentions  no  oral  or  comprehension 
testing,  cither  of  the  experimental  groups  or  of  the  previous  non-TV 
groups.  The  observation,  then,  appears  to  be  purely  subjective. 

Professor  Buffington  states  that  he  gave  the  same  test  to  successive 
semesters  of  students  for  the  sake  of  comjiarison,  and  that  “final  ex¬ 
aminations  in  German  are  carefully  guarded,  so  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  having  the  examination  “leak  out.”  How  did  Professor 
Buffington  prevent  the  students  from  a  previous  semester  remember¬ 
ing  what  was  on  that  final  and  imparting  at  least  the  substance  to  their 
fraternity  brothers?  I  have  found  students’  mcmor>-  of  what  was  on 
final  examinations  little  short  of  extraordinär)’  even  when  they  re¬ 
tained  no  copy  for  filing  in  fraternity  files,  a  common  and  legitimate 
practice.  How  much  of  the  sharp  drop  in  errors  from  100.5  to  65.8  in 
two  successive  semesters  i.s  due  to  good  fellowship  among  retentive 
students? 

3.  Failure  to  evaluate  the  linguistic  background  of  the  successive 
bodies  of  students  before  and  during  experiment. 

How  many  of  the  experimental  group  had  received  instruction  in 
German  in  secondar)’  schools  as  compared  with  students  prior  to  the 
experiment?  It  is  likely  that  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  from  which  Penn  State  draws  its  students  had  been  step- 
|jed  up,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere,  in  the  years  inunediately  preceding 
the  experimental  semesters  at  the  University.  If  so,  this  fact  would 
materially  affect  Professor  Buffington’s  statistics  over  pre-experiment 
semesters. 

The  article  mentions  the  decreasing  number  of  errors  made  in  the 
tests  taken  by  TV  students.  No  mention  b  made,  however,  of  how 
many  students  failed  the  course,  before  and  during  the  ex|jeriment, 
and  had  to  repeat  German  I.  Such  students,  taking  the  same  course 
in  the  same  way  and  subjected  to  the  same  tests  for  a  second  time  may 
well  have  emerged  at  the  top  of  their  class  and  may  have  materially 
affected  the  statistical  results. 

Since  Penn  State  draws  some  of  its  students  from  German-speaking 
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families,  how  many  of  such  students  took  part  in  each  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  semesters  as  compared  with  the  number  in  previous  semesters? 
Failure  to  make  such  pertinent  comparisons  tends  to  invalidate  the  im¬ 
pressive  statistical  conclusions  of  Professor  Buffington’s  article. 

4.  Omission  of  due  weight  to  student  linguistic  activities  during 
the  experiment,  other  than  TV. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  article  states  that  “all  German  I 
students  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  developing  an  oral  fluency  in 
German  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the  so-called  ‘pyramid’ 
groups,  where  students  meet  in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  for  90  minutes 
each  week  to  engage  in  German  conversation  with  native  German  in¬ 
formants  and  German  majors.’’ 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  context  whether  these  pyramid  groups 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  experimental  semesters  or  whether  they 
were  establishc*d  during  the  experimental  semesters.  Did  these  90  min¬ 
utes  of  strictly  oral  work  count  as  part  of  the  regular  three  hours  per 
week  or  were  they  additional  two  hours  (considered  as  two  45-minute 
periods  per  week)  for  a  total  of  five  hours  per  week?  It  is  assumed 
that  they  were  voluntary  groups.  If  so,  how  many  actually  attended 
such  oral  groups  before  and  during  the  experimental  semesters?  This 
is  a  crucial  question. 

It  seems  odd  that  the  value  derived  from  an  oral  activity  repre¬ 
senting  some  two-fifths  of  student  linguistic  time  is  given  no  weight 
in  Professor  Buffington’s  statistical  conclusions.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  training  and  drill  work  received  by  students  in  two  class-hours 
per  week  from  live  native  German  informants  outweighs  in  value  what 
they  received  from  television,  and  hence  may  be  an  influential  factor 
in  the  test  statistics.  The  validity  of  the  conclusions  would  be  particular¬ 
ly  affected  if  not  all  students  took  advantage  of  the  pyramid  groups. 

5.  Neglect  of  procedural  consequences. 

One  of  Professor  Buffington’s  arguments  in  favor  of  television  is 
that  it  permits  enlargements  of  realia,  charts,  and  diagrams.  This  is 
indeed  an  advantage,  but  his  claim  that  it  also  saves  considerable 
time  in  presenting  grammatical  and  syntactical  problems  through 
cards  correcting  common  mistakes,  thus  avoiding  the  time  consumed  in 
writing  on  the  blackboard,  may  be  questioned  on  p>edagogical  grounds. 
What  is  the  procedure  with  mistakes  for  which  cards  have  not  previous¬ 
ly  been  prepared,  that  is,  mistakes  less  common,  but  common  enough 
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and  just  as  serious  or  more  so?  Are  these  corrected  on  TV  only  orally 
or  also  in  writing?  If  only  orally,  then  they  lose  the  claimed  “visual 
stimulus”;  if  in  writing,  then  no  time  is  saved. 

More  important  p>edagogically  is  the  distinction  that  Professor 
Buffington  draws  between  “better”  questions  on  TV  versus  “time-con¬ 
suming”  questions  in  non-'FV  classes.  Although  it  is  stated  that  non- 
TV  students,  “particularly  if  they  have  not  prepared  their  assignments, 
are  frequently  inclined  to  ask”  such  time-consuming  questions  (p.  151), 
it  is  not  the  case  that  only  unprepared  students  ask  such  questions. 
Moreover,  the  time-consuming  question,  even  if  it  is  silly  or  rcp>eats 
previous  material,  may  be  the  very  question  that  troubles  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  no  matter  who  asks  it.  It  would  seem  that  Professor 
Buffington's  “better”  question  is  a  question  that  is  quickly  asked  and 
quickly  answered  to  save  time  on  TV.  What  is  the  procedure  on  TV 
with  a  “good”  question  but  whose  answer  is  also  “time-consuming” 
— a  question  on  the  dative,  on  the  passive  voice,  on  the  sub¬ 
junctive?  Unless  the  answer  is  thorough  and  well-exemplified, 
nothing  is  gained  pedagogically  by  saving  time.  If  the  question  is 
truly  insignificant  and  silly,  the  student  can  be  cut  short  in  the  live 
cla.<isroom  as  easily  as  in  the  TV  classroom,  in  which  case  the  supposed 
advantage  here  of  TV  over  live  classroom  vanishes. 

But  Professor  Buffington’s  point  is  that  TV  students  will  not  even 
ask  insignificant  or  badly  formulated  questions.  His  reason  is  that 
all  the  other  students  will  hear  the  question,  and  this  fact  impels  stu¬ 
dents  to  prepare  their  assignments  more  carefully.  The  substitution  of 
shame,  or  fear  of  ridicule,  as  a  motivation  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  a  poor  one  pedagogically  and  has  little  place  in  a  univer¬ 
sity.  It  underlines  one  of  the  essential  weaknesses  of  response-TV,  for  it 
may  prevent  students  from  asking  perfectly  legitimate  questions  im¬ 
portant  to  their  progress.  In  the  personal,  friendly  atmosphere  of  a 
live  classroom  such  deleterious  fears  of  the  more  timid  students  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Interpretation  of  student  attitudes  toward  TV. 

We  all  want  our  students  to  be  happy  not  only  with  the  content  of 
their  courses  but  with  the  procedures  employed  within  them.  At  times, 
a  well-reasoned  criticism  by  a  student  may  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
an  area  previously  not  dwelt  upon  by  the  instructor.  Such  has  occur¬ 
red  on  occasion  in  one  of  my  own  courses.  In  general,  however,  stu- 
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dent  vote  opinion  on  fundamental  pedagogical  philosophy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  cannot  be  considered  reliably  indicative.  Student  motives  in 
this  area  arc,  for  the  most  part,  either  too  varied,  or  not  of  the  best, 
or  largely  uninformed.  Hence,  student  preferences  cannot  be  used  in 
any  determinative  way  to  support  or  weaken  arguments  concerning  TV 
or  non-TV.  Professor  Buffington’s  questionnaire  to  students,  however, 
is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  as  examples  of  student 
opinion  tending  to  sober  Professor  Buffington’s  own  enthusiasm  for 
I'V;  and  second,  as  an  instance  of  unbalanced  choices  tending  to 
favor  TV. 

The  first  question  was:  ‘'What  do  you  think  about  television  as  a 
means  of  handling  courses  with  large  enrollments  (Check  one).” 

The  students  were  to  check  ‘‘Very  Good,”  “Fairly  Good,”  “Fairly 
Bad,”  and  “Very  Bad.”  After  the  first  cxp<-rimental  semester,  some 
35%  of  the  students  were  about  evenly  divided  between  Fairly  Bad 
and  Very  Bad.  Fairly  Good  received  50%  of  the  vote  and  Very  Good 
only  15%.  By  the  end  of  the  second  experimental  semester.  Very  Good 
gained  9%  of  the  student  vote  for  a  total  of  24%,  while  Fairly  Good 
gained  14%  for  a  total  of  64%.  Fairly  Bad  and  Very  Bad  were  re¬ 
duced  to  7%  and  5%  respectively. 

The  striking  fact  about  these  statistics  concerns  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  experimental  semesters.  In  the  third  se¬ 
mester  Very  Good  gained  only  3%  for  a  total  of  27%,  and  Fairly 
Good  gained  only  3%  for  a  total  of  67%.  Fairly  Bad  remained  at 
6%,  and  Very  Bad  was  reduced  to  zero. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  Professor  Buffington’s  test  scores 
were  “gratifying  and  astonishing,”  and  the  entire  experiment  an  “un¬ 
qualified  success,”  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  still  thought 
that  language  TV  was  only  Fairly  Good,  and  6%  of  the  students  still 
thought  it  Fairly  Bad.  Only  slightly  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  thought  it  Very  Good.  The  student  vote,  then,  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  enthusiasm  to  be  expected  from  an  unqualified  success. 

This  variance  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  statement 
that  “the  news  is  getting  around  that  the  chances  of  getting  better  re¬ 
sults  and  consequently  better  grades  are  much  better  in  TV  than  in 
the  non-TV  sections.”  If  such  news  really  got  around,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  only  one-quarter  of  the  students  thought  TV  was  Very 
Good.  After  more  than  two  years  of  television  one  would  expect  a 
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vote  close  to  100%. 

The  second  question  on  the  student  questionnaire  presented  a 
choice  of  such  nature  that  TV  was  bound  to  be  favored.  Students  were 
to  indicate  their  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  choices  on  the  following: 


Spr.  1958 

Fall  1958 

Spr.  1959 

TV  sections  taught  by 
present  instructor. 

1.81 

1.63 

1.55 

Sections  of  200  taught 
by  present  instr.  in  a 
live  presentation. 

2.59 

2.71 

2.54 

Sections  of  45  taught 
by  graduate  assistants. 

1.65 

1.69 

1.85 

The  above  results  are  mean  rankings,  that  is,  1  equals  highest,  and 
3  equals  lowest,  preference. 

Professor  Buffington  does  not  state  whether  the  last  two  modes  of 
instruction  were  actually  cmplo)-ed  at  Penn  State.  If  they  were  not, 
then  student  opinion  on  these  modes  was  uninformed  and  their  vote 
irrelevant.  Their  preferences  could  represent  only  negative,  vague 
imaginings,  and  they  would  sooner  vote  for  what  they  had  experienced 
than  for  what  they  had  not,  just  as  the  difference  in  percentages  be¬ 
tween  Very  Good  and  Very  Bad  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  tends 
to  show. 

If  the  students  had  actually  participated  in  sections  of  200,  then 
they  must  have  recalled  how  lost  they  felt  in  a  large  room  among  so 
many  students,  how  difficult  it  was  to  hear  the  teacher,  to  see  the 
blackboard,  to  ask  and  to  answer  questions,  to  recite,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  it  was  to  “shine”  when  they  were  really  good  students  and 
knew  their  work.  Even  if  the  students  had  never  participated  in  classes 
of  200,  these  are  the  objections  that  would  occur  to  them  and  would 
explain  the  large  vote  against  this  mode  of  teaching  with  a  most  com¬ 
petent  instructor. 

It  may  be  that  students  at  Penn  State  had  actually  participated  in 
sections  of  45,  the  last  mode  above.  But  whether  they  did  or  not,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  after  the  first  semester  of  TV  with  an  experienced 
teacher  they  still  preferred  a  crowded  class  of  45  with  an  inexperienced 
graduate  assistant.  Moreover,  in  the  second  and  third  semesters  they 
favored  TV  by  only  .06  of  a  point  and  by  .3  of  a  point  respectively 
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over  sections  of  45.  That  the  difference  is  so  small  would  indicate  that 
they  really  preferred  a  live  teacher,  though  inexperienced,  in  a  class¬ 
room,  though  overcrowded. 

By  having  to  choose  only  among  the  above  unsatisfactory  alter¬ 
natives,  students  would  naturally  favor  IV,  but  reluctantly,  which  is 
what  the  figures  of  the  questionnaire  clearly  show.  What  would  the 
results  have  been  had  a  fourth  choice  been  offered ;  to  wit,  “Sections  of 
not  more  than  30,  or  even  45,  with  an  experienced  live  teacher”? 
The  answer  to  this  alternative  might  have  given  a  clearer  indication  of 
student  preference,  but  as  the  figures  now  stand  they  do  not  clearly 
support  Dr.  Buffington’s  claim  of  unqualified  success. 

All  these  objections  are  nevertheless  faced  with  the  remarkable 
test  scores  achieved  by  the  students  after  TV  was  employed.  Even  by 
prescinding  these  objections  from  the  matter,  what  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  test  scores?  Only  what  has  been  observed  every¬ 
where  else:  that  with  or  without  TV  an  increase  in  oral  w’ork  will 
tend  to  increase  test  scores.  As  far  as  TV  per  se  is  concerned,  no  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  until  we  know  the  standards  established  both 
for  the  course  and  for  the  tests,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  isolation  of  TV 
as  a  factor  from  all  other  factors,  including  method,  that  tended  to 
influence  the  scores.  Adjunct  and  method  ought  not  to  be  confused. 

Language  experiments  that  attempt  to  compare  the  “old”  method 
of  textbook-grammar-translation  with  the  “new”  methods  employing 
electronics,  whether  TV  or  tape  recorder  laboratories,  on  the  ba.sis 
of  scores  received  in  written  tests,  are  from  the  very  beginning  destin¬ 
ed  to  scientific  failure.  And  failing  in  rigorous  scientific  conviction, 
such  experiments  result  in  faculty  and  administrative  hesitation  tending 
to  delay  the  introduction  of  new  aids  and  methods. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  fail  in  scientific  rigor  because  they  attempt 
to  compare  two  totally  different  phenomena  on  the  basis  of  random 
groupings  affected  by  a  myriad  of  factors  few  of  which  are  amenable 
to  rigorous  control.  The  old  view  of  language  learning  was  based  on 
the  purely  cerebral  and  intellectual,  on  meaning  through  the  printed 
word,  and  on  conduction  through  the  optic  nerve  via  syntactical  re¬ 
lations.  The  limited  goals  it  set  for  itself  were  in  the  main  success¬ 
fully  achieved.  It  taught  students  to  read  understandingly,  it  produced 
excellent  book  translators,  and  even  produced  good  teachers  proficient 
enough  to  teach  the  languages  so  learned. 
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Without  rejecting  the  fonncr,  the  new  view  of  language  learning 
is  founded  on  the  neuro-muscular  and  automotw,  on  meaning  through 
the  spoken  word,  and  on  conduction  through  the  auditory  nerve  via 
analogical  patterru.  The  more  expanded  goals  that  it  sets  for  itself  have 
yet  to  be  achieved  on  a  wide  scale,  so  soon  as  we  develop  and  refine 
our  techniques  and  aids.  It  is  here  and  only  here  that  fruitful  language 
experiments  can  be  made,  and  must  be  based  on  the  following  steps : 

1.  Eschew  all  statistical  comparisons  between  “old”  methods  and 
“new”  methods. 

2.  Establish  the  goals  desired. 

3.  Determine  the  standard  of  achievement  desired  in  each  of  the 
goals. 

4.  Analyze  thoroughly  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  all  lan¬ 
guage  aids:  electronics,  tape,  film,  charts,  realia,  etc.,  letting 
them  prove  themselves  in  me,  and  cease  blaming  them  for  our 
own  lack  of  imagination  in  their  employment. 

5.  Develop  and  refine  materials  and  techniques  for  employing 
these  aids. 

6.  Train  and  re-train  teachers  at  all  levels  in  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  these  techniques. 

7.  Confine  testing  of  results  against  the  standard  established  as 
a  norm. 

During  the  past  year,  we  too,  here  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
have  been  presenting  a  television  course  in  elementary  Spanish  with 
a  highly  competent  instructor.  It  was  offered  through  commercial 
television  and  directed  to  the  population  at  large  in  the  Washington 
and  Baltimore  areas  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  college  credit  for 
the  course.  Those  who  registered  for  credit  reported  one  hour  per 
week  additionally  at  the  University  for  instruction  and  drill  in  small 
groups  with  an  experienced  instructor.  Telecasts  were  given  twice  a 
week  from  6:30  to  7:00  a.m.  employing  original  materials  prepared 
by  the  instructor.  Naturally,  no  responses  were  possible  between  the 
students  and  the  instructor  during  the  telecasts,  in  which  oral  work  was 
stressed  at  each  session  as  well  as  in  homework  assignments. 

Like  Professor  Buffington’s,  our  results  too,  after  the  first  semester, 
tended  to  show  higher  test  scores  for  the  TV  students  as  compared 
with  those  achieved  by  the  regular  non-TV  students,  although  no  real 
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experiment  had  been  intended.  Still,  we  were  not  iuitisficd  that  these 
scores  were  indicative  in  any  definitive  way  because  of  the  large 
number  of  uncontrollable  variables  involved.  'I'he  results  merely  show¬ 
ed  a  high  probability  that  increased  oral  work  tended  to  increase  test 
scores.  Accordingly,  a  closed-circuit  television  course  is  planned  for 
the  coming  Fall  semester  confined  to  two  classes  of  campus  students 
numbering  in  total  approximately  60.  The  results  will  be  used  not  to 
compare  with  those  achieved  by  non-TV  students  but  with  definite  pre¬ 
determined  standards  for  the  course.  In  short,  TV  will  have  to  prove 
itself  in  use  just  as  a  live  teacher  has  to  prove  himself  in  use.  Its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  w’ill  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  helps  us,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  pedagogically,  to  prepare  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
students  for  further  work  in  their  chosen  language. 

It  is  hoped  that  Professor  Buffington  will  continue  with  his  own 
TV  courses.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
working  with  a  new  medium  that  may  hold  much  promise  for  future 
large  enrollments.  We  should  like  to  hear  further  on  the  results  of  his 
efforts. 


University  of  Maryland 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  ROVNER’S  “APPRAISAL  OF  TEACHING 
BEGINNING  GERMAN  BY  CLOSED-CIRCUIT  TELEVISION' 

Albert  F.  Bi'ffi  noton 


Mr.  Philip  Rovner,  Instrurtor  in  Modern  Languages  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mainland,  after  subjecting  iny  report  on  “Teaching  Begin¬ 
ning  German  by  Closed-Circuit  Television”  to  a  highly  critical  “Ap¬ 
praisal,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  declares  that  “the  account .  . .  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers,”  nevertheless  concludes  on  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  note  with  the  as.sertion,  among  s(*veral  other  words  of  approba¬ 
tion  of  my  activities,  that  ‘‘We  should  like  to  hear  further  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  efforts.”  Now,  although  is  was  not  my  intention  to  report 
more  than  the  salient  results  of  our  ex])criments  and  experiences  at 
Penn  State  —  thus  not  unduly  pre-empting  periodical  pages  that  are 
much  in  demand  —  and  certainly  not  to  engage  in  controversy,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Rovner’s  contentions  and  in  so 
doing,  to  supply  further  facts  —  both  additional  ones  bearing  on  the 
contents  of  my  report  and  new  ones  deriving  from  the  experience  of 
an  additional  semester,  that  of  the  fall  of  1959.  The  results  of  this 
semester  repeat  and  confirm  those  obtained  in  earlier  semesters:  in 
the  first  one-hour  examination,  the  second  one-hour  examination,  and 
the  final  two-hour  examination  the  average  number  of  errors  made  by 
the  TV  class,  comprising  nine  sections,  as  compared  with  nine  non-TV 
sections,  were  respectively  41.3  against  44.8,  54.0  against  59.2,  and 
77.3  against  81.6.  Thus,  on  all  of  the  examinations  in  all  of  the  seven 
semesters  in  which  beginning  German  at  Penn  State  has  been  given  — 
for  three  semesters  partially  and  thereafter  completely  —  by  closed- 
circuit  television  the  students  in  TV  classes  have  always  and  consistent¬ 
ly  achieved  better  (in  some  instances  considerably  better)  results  than 
those  in  non-TV  classes.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  I  feel  justified  in 
repeating  my  pronouncement  of  our  TV  experience  to  be  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Rovner’s  “Appraisal,”  which  I  shall  show  to 
be  based  not  only  upon  lack  of  information,  that  might  have  been 
supplied  by  me  had  I  intended  a  complete  exposition  of  our  methods 
of  presentation  and  the  nature  of  our  tests  and  examinations,  but  also 
uf>on  false  inferences  and  assumptions  on  his  part,  I  shall  follow  the 
points  of  his  indictment  in  order. 
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1.  The  charpe  of  “Obscurity  regardinp  poal  and  method”  Mr. 
Rovner  himself  vitiates  by  admitting  my  statement  of  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  German  I  at  Penn  State  to  be  “clear  enough.”  But  then,  on 
the  basis  of  four  statements  cited  from  the  space  of  two  pages,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state  that  “what  seems  to  be  stressed  in  the  remainder  of  the 
article  (these  italics  arc  minel  is  oral  fluency.”  From  this  quantitative¬ 
ly  questionable  evidence  he  concludes  that  oral  fluency  is  stressed  in 
the  course.  This  is  a  completely  false  conclusion,  and  the  error  is  com¬ 
pounded,  as  will  be  shown,  by  Mr.  Kovner's  misinterpretation  both  of 
the  relative  frequency  of  recitations  in  the  TV  classes  and  of  the  nature 
of  those  oral  responses. 

As  for  emphasis  upon  oral  fluency,  it  may  be  declared  categorical¬ 
ly  that,  while  correct  pronunciation  of  German  and  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  .spoken  German  have  been  auxiliary  objectives  in  German  1,  the 
primary  objective  has  been  “the  acquisition  of  the  prerequisites  of  an 
elementary  reading  [italics  supplied]  knowledge.”  This  is  stated  in  the 
course  outline  that  is  supplied  to  every  student  in  German  1,  irrcsjjec- 
tive  of  whether  the  student  b  enrolled  in  a  TV  or  a  non-TV  section: 

The  primary  objective  of  this  course  is  the  acquisition  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  of  an  elementary  reading  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 
These  prerequbites  include: 

1.  Master)'  of  all  of  the  active  and  passive  vocabulary  in  the  text. 
Active  words  are  starred  in  the  lesson  vocabularies,  and  students,  when 
given  the  English  equivalents,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
these  words  in  German.  Passive  words,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely 
to  be  recognized  when  seen  or  heard.  In  the  case  of  outside  reading 
a  passive  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  is  required. 

2.  Mastery  of  all  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  presented  in  the  text. 
Mastery  here  means  competence  in  the  recognition  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  grammar  and  syntax  in  the  “Reading  Selections” 
and  also  competence  in  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
“Grammatical  Exercises.” 

3.  Mastery,  through  these  means,  of  the  ability  to  read  and  trans¬ 
late  all  of  the  “Reading  Selections”  and  “Lesestücke”  in  the  text. 

An  auxiliary  objective  of  German  1  is  the  development  of  ability 
to  pronounce  correctly  both  discrete  words  and  phrases  and  connected 
sentences. 

Achievement  of  the  primary  objective  is  measured  by  class  par- 
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licipation,  six  unannounced  tests,  tvso  hour-examinations,  and  a  final 
two-hour  examination.  Outside  readini;  is  tested  on  the  final  exami¬ 
nation. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  report,  the  reading  objective  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  curricular  affiliation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
taking  the  course.  However,  for  the  increasingly  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  quarters  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  developing 
oral  fluency  in  German  an  opportunity  to  achieve  this  auxiliary  ob¬ 
jective  has  been  provided  during  both  semesters  of  the  academic  years 
1958-59  and  1959-60  through  the  so-called  “Pyramid  Project”  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  report.  This  project,  while  operating  concurrently  during  the 
period  specified  with  the  use  of  televised  instruction  and  like  the  latter 
subjected  to  controlled  experimentation  (A  “Summary  Report  on 
GERMAN  PYRAMID  PROGRAM,  Fall  1958-59”  is  available),  was 
eonceived  and  designed  indcfR-ndcntly  of  it.  Students  from  both  TV 
and  non-TV  sections  have  equal  freedom  to  volunteer  for  this  auxiliar)- 
activity  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  in  sur¬ 
prising  numbers  (190  out  of  380  the  first  semester  —  although  half  of 
the  190  had  to  be  denied  direct  participation  this  particular  semester 
exeept  to  ser\'c  as  a  control  group). 

Mention  of  the  380  students  enrolled  in  German  1  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1958  leads  to  Mr.  Rovner’s  false  inference  regarding  the 
relative  frequency  of  recitations  in  the  TV  classes  and  the  nature  of 
these  oral  responses.  His  error  rests  upon  impro{}er  reading  of  data  and 
incorrect  correlation  of  facts  presented  in  different  parts  of  the  report: 
primarily  his  assumption  that  the  total  number  of  students  reported  as 
enrolled  in  the  course  in  this  particular  semester  (p.  147)  received  in¬ 
struction  by  television,  even  though  it  should  be  clear  from  two  refer¬ 
ences  (p.  148)  that  only  in  spring  semesters  is  German  1  “given  entirely 
by  television”;  moreover,  it  is  plainly  stated  (p.  148)  that  “In  the  fall 
semester  of  1958  the  entire  German  1  enrollment  was  divided  (but  not 
randomized)  between  TV  and  non-TV  groups,”  and  it  is  further  stat¬ 
ed  that  there  were  six  TV  sections  and  eleven  non-TV  sections.  In  the 
course  of  our  experience  the  number  of  students  in  TV  classes,  which 
have  comprised  varying  numbers  and  sizes  of  sections,  has  ranged 
from  90  to  165.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Rovner’s  conclusion,  relative  to  the 
observation  that  as  many  as  forty  students  may  be  called  upon  during 
one  cla.ss  period  (p.  150),  that  “several  weeks  must  go  by  before  they 
are  called  upon  a  second  time”  is  simply  unwarranted. 
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2.  'I'he  accusation  of  “Silence  on  standards  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  tests“  must,  in  the  main,  stand.  In  defense  it  must  be  repeated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  communicate  salient  results  rather 
than  a  detailed  description  of  all  aspects,  and  this  was  encouraged  by 
the  premium  on  space.  Moreover,  the  integrity  of  the  Dejjartment 
combined  with  the  responsibility  for  technical  assistance  by  the  Division 
of  Academic  Research  and  Sersice  should  have  given  assurance  of 
scrupulous  regard  to  such  matters  as  standards  and  the  nature  of  the 
tests.  Grading,  contrary  to  Mr.  Roxner’s  assumption,  has  not  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  one-hour  examinations  and  a  final  two-hour  examina¬ 
tion:  all  students  are  also  graded  in  six  unannounced  tests,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  uniform  outline  of  the  course.  The  single  variable  be¬ 
tween  TV  classes  and  non-TV  classes  —  and  it  is  one  which  may  as¬ 
sume  some  significance  —  is  that  whereas  students  in  TV  sections  are 
in  addition  graded  on  each  recitation  there  is  no  assurance  that  this 
practice  is  strictly  obscr\cd  in  non-TV  sections,  which  are  taught  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  graduate  assistants.  The  grading  in  TV  classes,  on 
recitations,  tests,  and  examinations,  is  now  done  by  a  few  graduate 
assistants  who  have  had  teaching  experience  in -conventional  sections 
of  German  1  and  also  in  more  advanced  courses;  their  grading  on  ex¬ 
aminations,  both  hour  and  final,  is  done  under  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  course  and  in  cooperation  with  other  instructon  of 
non-TV  sections. 

The  hour  and  final  examinations,  contrary  to  Mr.  Rovner’s  as¬ 
sumption,  have  not  been  “strictly  reading-translation”  in  nature.  Over 
the  years  they  have  come  to  be  highly  standardized,  consisting  usually 
of  lists  of  German  words  and  idioms  for  which  English  equivalents  are 
required  (normally  35  to  40  on  hour  examinations  and  60  on  final  ex¬ 
aminations),  lists  of  English  words  for  which  German  equivalents  are 
required,  including,  in  the  case  of  nouns  the  nominative  singular  form 
together  with  the  definite  article  and  also  the  nominative  plural  form 
(usually  35  to  40  points  on  hour  examinations  and  60  on  final  exami¬ 
nations),  principal  parts  of  verbs  of  which  the  infinitives  are  given 
(usually  10  verbs  —  40  points  —  on  hour  examinations  and  15  —  60 
points  —  on  final  examinations),  “fill-ins,”  where  the  proper  German 
forms  of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  etc.  are  to  be  supplied 
(normally  40  items  on  both  hour  examinations  but  none  on  final  ex¬ 
aminations  in  order  to  allow  a  relatively  greater  scope  for  passages  to 
be  translated).  All  of  the  German  texts  (constituting  approximately 
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50  per  cent  of  the  examinations)  which  students  are  required  to  trans¬ 
late  in  hour  and  final  examinations  arc,  except  for  those  testing  out¬ 
side  reading  on  final  examinations  (thus  replacing  the  section  of  “fill- 
ins”  on  hour  examinations),  sight  passages:  these  are  written  by  the 
Director  of  the  course  on  the  basis  of  the  vocabularies  and  contents 
of  the  “Reading  Selections”  in  the  textbook.  An  analysis  of  the  point- 
total  correlation  of  the  hour  examination  has  been  made  twice  by  the 
Division  of  Academic  Research  and  Service  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  average  correlations  obtained  (.88  and  .86)  gave  very- 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  examination. 

As  for  Mr.  Rovner’s  skepticism  at  the  assertion  that  “students  in 
German  1  have  never  before  pronounced  German  so  well,”  he  is  to  an 
extent  correct  in  his  surmise  that  the  observation  is  purely  subjective. 
Yet  the  subjective  opinion  even  of  an  admittedly  not  disinterested  in¬ 
structor,  who,  however,  is  a  veteran  of  thirty-one  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  several  universities,  cannot  be  wholly  without  validity. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  noted  that  students  in  TV  classes  are  uniformly 
required  to  engage  in  at  least  a  minimum  of  oral  activity  in  the  form 
both  of  individual  recitation  and  of  unison  response,  whereas  such 
activity  may  vary  radically  in  non-TV  classes  according  to  the  predilec¬ 
tions  and  abilities  of  individual  instructors,  who  are  most  frequently 
graduate  assistants.  Thus  the  oral  activity  that  can  be  guaranteed  in 
TV  classes  almost  automatically  assures  superior  attainment  in  this 
respect  among  students  in  these  classes.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
probably  the  chief  advantage  of  TV  instruction  is  that  in  a  time  of 
increased  enrollments  and  relatively  decreased  p>ersonnel  the  able,  ex- 
perieneed  teacher,  representing  the  program  and  objectives  defined 
by  the  Department,  is  made  available  to  a  maximum  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  most  of  whom  would  other>vise  be  under  the  tutelage  of  neces¬ 
sarily  less  experienced  and  less  well  directed,  oriented,  and  indoctrinat¬ 
ed  graduate  assistants.  Incidentally,  at  Penn  State,  as  doubtless  at 
other  institutions,  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  and  the 
small  size  of  the  faculty,  often  half  and  occasionally  more  sections  in 
the  total  offering  of  German  courses  in  a  given  semester  may  be 
taught  by  graduate  assistants. 

While  Mr.  Rovner  deplores  the  lack  of  “oral  or  comprehension 
testing,”  he  also  criticizes  the  use  of  the  same  final  examination  for 
purposes  of  comparison  in  what  he  describes  as  “successive  semesters,” 
even  though  the  report  cites  just  a  single  instance  of  recourse  to  this 
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device  —  in  other  words,  the  same  final  examination  was  itiven  in  only 
two  successive  semesters.  As  for  its  having  “leaked  out”  on  this  one 
occasion,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  customar)'  precautions  were  pre¬ 
served:  examinatioiu  arc  mimeographed  with  space  provided  for  all 
responses  on  the  same  sheets;  examinations  arc  made  long  enough  to 
require  even  better  students  to  spend  virtually  the  entire  time  on  them 
without  opportunity  for  memorizing  the  contents;  passages  for  trans¬ 
lation  arc  not  taken  directly  from  the  textbook  but  are  essentially  sight 
passages,  as  already  described,  and  thus  arc  not  subject  to  identifica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  of  later  students;  strict  proctoring  is  provided  at  the 
ratio  of  one  proctor  to  every  25  or  30  students,  this  preventing  not 
only  the  use  of  aids  during  the  examination  but  also  the  removal  of 
materials  from  the  examination.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Rovner  is  concerned 
about  the  communication  not  of  copies  of  the  examination  but  of  its 
substance  by  means  of  students’  “little  short  of  extraordinary”  mem¬ 
ories  and  what  he  terms  “good  fellowship  among  retentive  students.” 
In  answer  to  this  concern  one  need  merely  refer  to  the  nature  of  both 
hour  and  final  examinations,  as  already  described.  Students’  retentive- 
ness  would  indeed  have  to  be  phenomenal  to  communicate  much  of 
the  substance  of  examinations  comprising  such  multiciplicity  of  items 
and  including  translation  passages  that  are  essentially  at  sight.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fact  that  examinations  are  not  customarily  repeated  would 
tend  to  discourage  students  from  attempting  to  anticipate  a  unique 
occurrence. 

3.  Again,  the  alleged  "Failure  to  evaluate  the  linguistic  background 
of  the  successive  bodies  of  students  before  and  during  experiment”  is 
to  be  attributed  to  limitations  of  the  report  rather  than  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  at  Penn  State.  In  the  first  place,  in  questioning  “How  many 
of  the  experimental  group  had  received  instruction  in  German  in 
secondary  schools  as  compared  with  students  prior  to  the  experiment,” 
Mr.  Rovner  seems  not  to  note  that  what  is  under  discussion  is  Ger¬ 
man  1,  which  at  Penn  State  is  a  beginning  course.  Both  prior  to  our 
use  of  television  and  during  and  since  our  several  experiments  with 
the  medium  and  in  both  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups  the 
question  of  prior  experience  with  the  German  language  has  no  pertin¬ 
ence,  for  at  Penn  State  all  students  who  have  had  German  in  school 
are  systematically  excluded  from  German  1  and  placed,  as  their  pre¬ 
paration  warrants,  in  German  2,  3,  4,  or  a  more  advanced  course. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  presence  of  “repeaters,”  who  represent  a  very 
small  percentaf;e  of  the  total  enrollment,  can  play  at  most  only  a 
comparably  small  role  in  the  results  in  spring  semesten,  w’hen  Ger¬ 
man  1  is  given  only  by  television;  in  fall  semesten,  they  arc  enrolled 
without  identification  and  at  random  in  both  TV  and  non-TV  classes. 
Thirdly,  the  question  of  students’  origins  in  German-speaking  families 
may  be  dismissed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  students’  prior  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  language  in  school:  they  are  placed  in  the  proper 
higher  level  course.  Incidentally,  one  cannot  but  wonder  in  this  con¬ 
nection  whether  Mr.  Kovner  is  confusing  German  and  Pennsylvania 
German,  which  he  unaccountably  and  gratuitously  mentions,  without 
otherwise  making  more  of  it,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  “Ap¬ 
praisal.” 

4.  The  charge  of  “Omission  of  due  tveight  to  student  linguistic 
activities  during  the  experiment,  other  than  TV“  requires  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  “Pyramid  Project”  and  its  relationship  to  the  results  of 
the  use  of  television.  As  already  stated,  students  from  both  TV  and 
non-TV  classes  have  equal  opportunity  for  participation  in  this  auxiliary' 
activity:  there  is,  howes-er,  no  record  of  the  respective  number  of 
participants  from  the  two  groups  in  the  four  semesten  in  which  this 
facility  has  been  in  operation.  By  way  of  answering  several  of  Mr. 
Kovner’s  questions  it  may  be  added  that  participation  in  this  activity 
not  only  has  been  voluntary  but  also  has  carried  no  credit  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  grades;  the  time  devoted  to  it  has  been  in  addition  to  the 
three  houn  per  week  required  by  the  course.  It  may  also  be  added 
that  during  the  fint,  experimental  semester  a  controlled  experiment 
was  conducted  with  the  “Pyramid  Project”  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  the  level  of  oral  fluency  attained  by  the  participants  (from  both 
TV  and  non-TV  classes)  with  that  of  non-participants  (likewise  in 
both  TV  and  non-TV  classes) ;  also  with  the  secondary  objective  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  “carry-over”  to  other  linguistic 
activities  tested  by  the  final  examination  —  especially,  ability  in  com¬ 
prehension  (College  Board  examinations)  and  in  translation  (Depart¬ 
mental  final).  Analysis  of  the  Pyramid  Project  data  indicated  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  with  regard  to  oral  proficiency  but  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  with  regard  to  scores  on  the  written  course  examinations  in 
German  1. 

5.  In  charging  “Neglect  of  procedural  consequences,”  Mr.  Kovner 
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distorts  and  seemingly  willfully  misinterprets  several  of  the  points 
made  in  the  report.  The  first  one  relates  to  time  saved  through  the 
use  of  “flip"  cards  for  the  identification  and  correction  of  common 
erron.  The  important  point  is  that  as  a  by-product  of  the  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  the  error  can  be  identified  by  a  visual  image  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  being  corrected  verbally:  thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  cor¬ 
rection  and  presumably  the  efficiency  of  the  learning  process  are  in¬ 
creased.  Secondary,  but  none  the  less  real,  is  the  saving  of  time  in 
the  case  of  common  errors,  which  means  errors  repeaUdly  made. 
While  in  the  case  of  every  type  of  error  an  appropriate  amount  of  time 
is  allocated  to  the  verbal  correction,  in  the  case  of  errors  frequently 
made  the  identification  itself  becomes  increasingly  tantamount  to 
correction,  and  thus  time  is  saved.  As  for  Mr.  Roxner’s  caveat  about 
cases  of  less  common  errors  for  which  no  cards  have  been  prepared, 
two  obscr\-ations  arc  in  order:  in  the  first  place,  these  arc  kept  to  a 
minimum  by  virtue  of  the  experience  of  a  veteran  teacher,  whereby 
he  is  enabled  to  anticipate  common  errors  in  every  aspect  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  and,  failing  to  forestall  them  as  he  inevitably  must  from  time  to 
time,  to  deal  with  them  as  efficiently  as  possible  — ■  in  the  case  of  teach¬ 
ing  by  tcle\-ision  through  the  prior  preparation  of  “flip"  cards;  in 
the  second  place,  the  less  common  errors  for  which  no  cards  have 
been  prepared  arc,  as  already  stated,  given  due  attention,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  raise  the  question  of  saving  time  in  such  cases  —  certainly, 
no  such  point  was  made  in  the  report. 

In  the  matter  of  the  kind  and  frequency  of  student  questions,  as 
in  that  of  the  use  of  “flip"  cards,  Mr.  Rovner  seems  obsessed  by  the 
time  factor.  He  attempts  to  equate  the  “better"  questions  which  tend 
to  be  asked  in  TV  classes  with  questions  that  are  “quickly  asked  and 
quickly  answered."  Surely  even  Mr.  Rovner  has  had  exjjcrience  with 
students  who,  by  asking  inconsequential  questions,  questions  which 
have  just  been  answered,  and  the  like,  are  deliberately  stalling  — 
seriously  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  class  while  only  temporarily 
delaying  the  inevitable  revelation  of  their  own  ignorance  and  lack  of 
preparation.  The  point  is  that  the  presence  of  a  larger  audience  tends 
to  discourage  and  diminish  such  deliberate  and  flagrant  malingering. 
Naturally,  all  reasonable  questions  are  fully  answered,  including  those 
“on  the  dative,  on  the  passive  voice,  on  the  subjunctive."  So  far  as 
“substitution  of  shame,  or  fear  of  ridicule,  as  a  motivation  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge"  is  concerned,  let  us  rather  interpret  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  presence  of  a  sizeable  audience  as  an  incitement  to  excel. 

6.  Under  the  heading  ‘’Interpretation  of  student  attitudes  toward 
TV”  Mr.  Rovner  questions  the  value  of  student  opinions  on  teaching 
methods  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  attitude  questionnaires 
which  Penn  State  students  in  TV  courses  fill  out  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

The  value  of  student  attitudes  toward  jjedagogical  methods  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  is  true  that  deebions  to  use  a  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  imtruction  arc  more  apt  to  be  based  on  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  a  professor,  or  considerations  of  administrative  convenience 
and  feasibility  or,  very  occasionally,  on  evidence  as  to  the  method’s 
instructional  effectiveness.  However,  we  at  Penn  State  are  convinced 
that  it  is  important  to  obtain  student  reactions  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  perhaps  controversial  methods  of  teaching  such  as  the  use 
of  television  or  independent  study  programs.  VVe  are  not  trying  to  run 
a  popularity  contest  for  teachers  or  methods  of  instruction.  However, 
if  a  large  prof>ortion  of  students  objected  to  a  particular  practice  it 
would  certainly  give  cause  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  that  practice. 

Our  Division  of  Academic  Research  and  Services,  which  designed 
and  administered  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  the  article,  has  been 
interested  in  studying  student  reactions  to  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  in  different  courses  over  a  period  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  television,  the  trend  has  been  generally  towards  a 
more  favorable  attitude  by  students,  although  there  have  been  quite 
w’ide  differences  in  the  acceptance  of  television  among  the  various 
courses.  In  June  of  1959  the  average  ratings  over  fourteen  courses 
showed  that  79  %  of  students  rated  television  as  “very  good”  or  “fairly 
good,”  and  21%  rated  it  as  “fairly  bad”  or  “very  bad.”  It  can  be 
pointed  out,  without  immodesty  we  hope,  that  German  1  gained  the 
most  favorable  response  among  the  14  courses  with  94%  of  students 
indicating  “very  good”  or  “fairly  good”  and  only  6%  indicating  an 
unfavorable  reaction  to  the  use  of  televbion.  In  research  on  student 
reactions  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  methods  the  results  almost 
never  reach  100%  in  favor  of  or  against  the  new  procedures.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  follow  the  distribution  of  a  normal  curve  which  may  be 
skewed  somewhat  to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  end  of  the  attitude 
scale.  In  any  event,  the  highly  favorable  student-response  to  German 
1  on  television  has  strengthened  our  confidence  to  proceed  with  the 
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use  of  television. 

So  far  as  the  choices  among  methods  of  instruction  are  concerned, 
is  should  be  said  that  die  three  choices  provided:  (1)  TV  Sections 
taught  by  present  instructor,  (2)  Sections  of  200  taught  by  present  in¬ 
structor  in  an  auditorium,  and  (3)  Sections  of  45  taught  by  graduate 
assistants  are  considered  to  be  reasonable  altemauves  for  introductory 
courses  with  large  enrollments.  All  three  methods  are  used  in  various 
courses  at  Penn  State,  although  the  second  method  has  not  yet  been 
tried  in  Gennan  1.  (It  is  planned  to  try  the  large  lecture  section  in  the 
coming  Fall  semester). 

The  order  of  preference  among  the  Gennan  1  students  follows 
the  same  order  as  the  average  rankings  over  all  14  courses  (1  =  highest 


and  3  =  lowest  preference) : 

TV 

Classes  of  200 

45  students  with 
graduate  assistants 

Average  rankings 
for  14  courses 

1.71 

2.19 

2.04 

German  1 

1.55 

2.54 

1.85 

Mr.  Rovner  suggests  that  a  difference  of  .3  in  mean  ranking  between 
1.55  for  TV  and  1.85  for  sections  taught  by  graduate  students  is  so 
small  as  to  indicate  that  “the  student  would  really  prefer  a  live  teach¬ 
er,  though  inexperienced,  in  a  classroom,  though  overcrowded.”  In 
this  connection  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  range  of  possible 
rankings  was  from  1  to  3.  Thus,  a  difference  of  .3  in  mean  ranking  is 
really  a  substantial  indication  of  a  preference  for  televised  instruction. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  circumstances  facing  higher  education  to¬ 
day  we  must  bend  every  effort  to  explore  all  methods  that  hold  promise 
for  extending  good  instruction  to  larger  numbers  of  students  and  for 
encouraging  more  independence  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  our 
students.  Our  experience  in  Gennan  I  indicates  that  the  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  is  one  method  of  achieving  this  purpose.  The  “Pyramid  Project,” 
employing  a  native  informant  to  converse  with  small  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents,  is  another.  In  testing  out  these  new  methods  we  have  tried  to 
be  as  objective  as  possible  in  an  area  where  evidence  is  really  lacking. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Rovner  will  obtain  similarly  encourag¬ 
ing  results  from  his  own  experiments. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


“DU  ZAHLST  DIE  STIMMEN;  WAGE  SIE  .  .  .  !“ 

To  the  Member»  of  the  AATG: 

As  you  will  see  from  the  financial  report  which  follows  this  state¬ 
ment  the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 
has  taken  some  giant  steps  forward  in  the  year  just  past.  Two  vital  pro¬ 
jects,  which  the  Association  sponsored,  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  conclusion: 

1)  the  AATG  German  Te»t»  were  finished;  they  have  been  in  circulation 
since  May  (lower  level  for  two  years  high  school  German  or  one  year 
college,  uftper  level  tor  four  years  high  school  German  or  two  years 
college  —  distribution  being  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert  Scholz, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York) ; 

2)  the  first  National  German  Content  for  High  School  Student»  was  held 
in  March  (3,316  students  participated),  and  the  enterprise  has  lieen 
definitely  established.  A  report  by  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Contest  Committee,  Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Bohning,  appeared  in  the  No¬ 
vember,  1960,  issue  of  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY.  Dr.  Karl  S. 
Weimar,  Brown  University,  Providence  12,  Rhode  Island,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  of  Contest  Secretary  and  is  in  cliarge  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  administration  of  the  examinations. 

THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY:  —  The  phenomenal  rise  in  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  journal  (3,613  on  Decem^r  20th,  an  increase  of  503 
during  the  year  1960,  or  of  167.4%  over  the  total  subscription  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1953)  resulted  not  alone  from  the  growing  interest  in  language  study 
throughout  the  country.  The  endeavors  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  keep 
the  teachers  of  German  informed  of  developments  in  the  instructional  and 
scholastic  fields  as  well  as  your  own  decision  to  use  the  journal  for  your 
publications  have  contributed  to  the  recognition  given  THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY  in  the  continental  United  States  and  abroad.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  was  dedicated  to  colleagues  teaching  on  the  secondary  level. 
4,400  copies  had  to  be  printed  to  satisfy  all  demands;  a  similar  quota  is 
planned  for  the  issues  appearing  in  1961.  Advertisers  reserved  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  pages  to  bring  their  publications  and  announce¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  the  demand  for  advertising  space 
is  rising  steadily.  Our  Managing  Editor  has  been  relieved  —  in  part,  at 
least  —  of  his  worries  with  regard  to  the  backlog  of  articles  ready  for 
publication;  more  space  was  made  available  to  him.  Reviewing  the  print¬ 
ing  quotas  allowed  for  the  annual  volumes  since  1956,  we  report  these 
astonishing  figures  with  reference  to  pages  and  number  of  copies  printed: 

VOL.  XXIX  (1956)  —  376  pages  —  9,800  copies, 

VOL.  XXX  (1957)  —  384  pages  —  10,300  copies, 

VOL.  XXXI  (1958)  —  414  pages  —  11,400  copies, 

VOL.  XXXII  (1959)  —  476  pages  —  12,600  copies, 

VOL.  XXXIII  (1960)  —  508  pages  —  15,700  copies. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION:  —  Our  membership  consists  of  approximately 
3,200  teachers  (the  remainder  of  subscriptions  being  libraries)  in  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  secondary  and  primary  schools  —  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  country,  a  record  that  would 
be  envied  by  other  professional  organizations.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  it  was  decided,  and  approved  by  the  constituency,  to  print 
the  Directory  of  MemberMhip  as  a  separate  publication  in  September.  A 
new  chapter  has  been  added,  that  of  Southern  fllinoia,  with  a  charter- 
membership  of  twenty-five.  The  success  of  the  venture  was  due  to  the 
effort  of  a  few  dedicatc-d  colleagues.  In  general,  members  in  all  thirty- 
three  chapters  willingly  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  inherent 
in  the  offices  of  their  respective  regional  groups.  397  students  were 
awarded  the  AATG  Certificate  of  Merit  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
(German.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Rognebakke,  Wauwatosa  Senior  High  School,  Wau¬ 
watosa  18,  Wisconsin,  has  been  apiwinted  executive  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  these  certificates  (see  our  own  advertisement  in  this  and 
future  issues  of  the  journal).  The  directors  of  the  Service  Bureau  and  of 
the  Placement  Bureau  have  carried  out  their  function  with  extraordinary 
diligence  and  have  expanded  their  services  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The 
Sewnletter  is  welcomed  by  all;  it  serves  its  purpose  well.  The  new  di¬ 
rector  of  the  AATG  FLES  Promotion  Committee  is  Dr.  Gerrit  Memming, 
Albright  (Allege,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  “DANKSPENDE”: — The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  through 
its  Embassy  in  Washington  has  extended  to  this  Association  encourage¬ 
ment  and  generous  support  this  past  year,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  National  German  Contest  and  the  Service  Bureau.  We  express  to  our 
friends  at  1742-44  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  District  of  Columbia, 
our  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks.  With  regard  to  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  we  quote  from  the  correspondence:  “UNRESTRICTED  DONATION 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  GIVEN  FOR  THE 
FURTHERANCE  OF  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  AS 
IT  IS  STATED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION,  SECTION  II.” 

The  Association  continues  to  expand,  membership  and  subscription  to 
the  journal  are  increasing  daily,  responsibilities  seem  to  be  growing  all 
along  the  line  in  the  national  and  regional  offices  and  are  being  assumed 
by  willing,  loyal  members.  We  look  forward  to  another  active  year. 

Faithfully  yours, 

IlERBrRT  H.  J.  Peisei.,  Treamtrrr 
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TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  AATG 
Year  ending  December  14,  1960 


Balance  an  of  December  15,  1950: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.  Y. 

Reserve :  U.S.  Savings  Bond  . .  $  720.00 

Savings  Account  ....  1,646.39  |  2,365.39 


Cheeking  Account  Bank  statement  ....  4,267.12 


I  6,632.51 


Statement  of  Receipts: 

Mcmbcrs-at-Large  .  14,009.80 

Chapter  Members .  6,846.60 

Individual  subscriptions  to  TGQ .  85.60 

Library  subscriptions .  1,736.86 

Advertising  in  TGQ  .  2,143.00 

Back  numbers .  86.50 

Reprints  . 201.06 

Certificates  of  Merit .  208.97 

Royalties,  MSGV .  68.26 

Interest  on  Savings  Account .  47.48 

AATG  German  Tests .  1,188.00 

Miscellaneous .  96.00  $15,658.02 


$22,290.53 

Dankspendc  (see:  p.  176)  .  6,696.16 

$27,986.69 


Statement  of  Disbursements: 

Publication  of  TGQ,  reprints,  mailing  list,  etc.  . .  $8,523.17 

Business  Manager .  600.00 

Clerical  assistance  .  2,292.00 

Business  Office: 


Stationery  and  printing . 

.  $ 

510.60 

Postage  and  telephone . 

726.19 

1,286.79 

Other  Offices: 

President . 

.  $ 

259.83 

Secretary  . 

129.42 

Editors,  TGQ . 

503.00 

892.26 

DU  ZÄHLST  DIE  STIMMEN 
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Special  Services  to  Members: 

Newsletter  . 

Service  Bureau  . 

AATG  German  Tests  . . . . 
National  German  Contest  . 


I  625.10 
200.00 
1,270.79 

1,140.97  3,236.86 


Committees: 


Steering  .  3  135.36 

FLES .  388.71  524.07 


Membership  campaigns .  237.04 

Refunds .  117.08 

Certificates  of  Merit .  171.65 

Advertising  .  90.00 

Contribution  to  American  Association  on 

EMERITI .  25.00 

Convention  expenses  .  118.51 

Business  office  equipment .  197.35 

Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Goedsche’s 

motion  (TGQ,  March,  1960,  p.  168-169) .  76.00 

Revolving  Fund  .  38.40 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa .  10.12 

Miscellaneous .  333.44  $18,717.73 


$  9,268.96 


Balance  aa  of  December  H,  1960: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.Y. 

Reserve:  U.S.  Savings  Bond  ..  $  720.00 

Savings  Account _  1,692.87  $  2,412.87 

Cheeking  Account:  Bank  statement  ....  6,856.09 


$  9,268.96 


Report  from  SERVICE  BUREAU  (Glenn  E.  Waas) : 

Balance  as  of  December  It,  1960  — 

On  deposit  with  Oneida  Valley  National  Bank, 

Hamilton  Branch,  N.Y .  $  102.94 


Report  from  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  (Joseph  R.  Reichard) : 

Balance  as  of  December  6,  1960  — 

On  deposit  with  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company, 

Oberlin,  Ohio .  $  219.96 
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Report  from  FLES  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 
(Gerrit  Memming) : 

Balance  an  of  December  5,  1900  — 

On  deposit  with  Berks  County  Trust  Company, 

Reading,  Pa .  I  218^3 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Heruert  H,  J.  Peisel,  Treasurer 


I  HAVE  examined  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  certify  that  his  report 
shows  the  true  and  correct  conditions  of  the  finances  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German  for  the  year  ending  December  14. 


1960. 


Albert  Sciiolz 


December  20,  1960. 


Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  AATG 

Kari^-Heinz  Pi^anitt,  Srerrlnry 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Aasociation  of  Teachera  of 
German  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Sylvania  in  Philadelphia  on  December 
27  -  29,  1960,  in  conjunction  with  the  sessions  of  MLA  and  the  NFMLTA. 

The  Executive  Council  met  at  7  o’clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  27, 
in  the  Green  Room;  President  Kunstmann  presided.  The  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  present:  Mr.  Kunstmann,  President  of  the  Association  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hermann  Bamstorff,  Mr.  Harold  von  Hofe, 
Miss  Mimi  I.  Jehle,  Mr.  Adolf  D.  Klarmann,  Mr.  Werner  Neuse,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Reichard,  Mr.  Russell  Snyder,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Waas,  Mr.  Karl 
Weimar,  and  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Alfred  Senn  i-equested  to  be  excused 
iiecause  of  an  important  engagement;  to  our  regret,  Mr.  Herbert  HJ. 
Peisei,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  had  to  be  absent  as  a  result  of  an 
accident.  President  Kunstmann  expressed  the  regrets  of  the  Association 
about  Mr.  Peisel’s  absence  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  convey  to 
him  our  best  wishes  and  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

1.  In  presenting  his  report,  the  President  first  listed  the  various  appoint¬ 
ments  he  had  made  during  the  year. 

(a)  The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  J.  C.  Hayes, 
University  of  Alabama  (Chm.) ;  Professor  Dorothea  Berger,  New  York 
University;  Professor  George  M.  Grasty,  Whittie.r  College;  Miss  Jean¬ 
nette  Hills,  Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  Illinois;  Professor 
Fred  Oppermann,  University  of  Arizona. 

(b)  Newly  appointed  AATG-State-Liaison  Representatives:  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Clark,  Waltham  H.  S.,  Waltham,  for  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Rolf  E.  P.  King,  Eden,  for  New  York  State;  Professor  Adolf  E.  Schroed- 
er,  Kent  State  University,  for  Ohio. 

(c)  Professor  Karl  S.  Weimar,  Brown  University,  was  appointed  as 
the  new  National  High  School  Contest  Secretary,  to  replace  Professor 
Peisei,  who  had  requested  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility.  Professor 
Elizabeth  E.  Bohning,  University  of  Delaware,  was  reappointed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  preparing  the  tests  for  the  National 
High  School  Contest 

(d)  The  serious  loss  to  the  Association’s  German  FLES  Promotion 
Committee,  brought  about  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Alice  Schlim- 
bach,  Douglass  College,  was  repaired  by  the  appointment  to  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  this  Committee  of  Professor  Gerrit  Memming,  Albright 
College. 

(e)  Mrs.  Myrtle  Rognebakke,  Wauwatosa  Senior  High  School,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wisconsin,  was  appointed  to  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  Certificates  of  Merit,  as  Mr.  Peisei  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  these  duties. 
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(f)  Professor  Alfred  Senn  was  appointed  Local  Chairman  of  the  1960 
AATG  meeting. 

(g)  Professor  Kar]>Hcinz  Planitz,  the  Secretary,  was  appointed  to 
be  in  charge  of  liaison  with  the  Fulbright  Commission  in  Bad  Godesberg 
and  Dr.  G.  Neumann  of  the  PiulagogUeher  Auntauaehdienat  of  the  Stän¬ 
dige  Konferenz  der  KuUuaminiater  der  lAnder  in  der  Bundearejmhlik 
Deutaehland  in  matters  with  the  Aaaiatentenauatauaeh  briefly  described 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly,  on  p.  869. 

(h)  Prof.  Planitz  was  also  appointed,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Donald 
Walsh  of  the  MLA,  to  an  additional,  third  position  on  the  German  Sub- 
Committee  on  Teaching  Materials  for  FLES  and  Secondary  Schools,  to 
which  President  Senn  had  appointed  Professors  Kreye,  Univ.  of  Kansas, 
and  Bamstorff,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

(i)  Various  members  of  the  Association  had  been  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  AATG  at  academic  functions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  Mr.  Kunstmann  reported  that  he  had  received  a  progress  report  from 
the  Committee  on  a  Guide  for  a  German  Major,  and  that  the  Selection 
Committee  for  Travel  Grants  had  selected  the  25  stipendiates  for  sum¬ 
mer  studies  at  the  Goethe  Institut.  As  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Mr. 
Kunstmann  announced  that  25  similar  stipends  from  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  available  for  1961. 

3.  As  the  Association’s  representative  on  the  MLA  Steering  Committee 
for  the  MLA  Program  and  as  National  Coordinator  for  State  Liaison 
Representatives,  the  President  reported  on  a  meeting  at  MLA  Head¬ 
quarters  which  he  had  attended  in  June. 

4.  As  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Kunstmann  had  to  determine 
the  official  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Association.  This  had  become 
necessary  when  an  official  seal  had  to  be  affixed  to  the  diplomas  issued 
to  the  winners  of  the  High  School  Contest.  On  the  basis  of  available 
documents  and  following  available  precedents,  he  determined  that  the 
Association  as  it  exists  now,  was  founded  in  1931. 

5.  He  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  had  been  held  at  the  home  of  the  Treasurer,  Professor  Peisel,  on 
June  20  and  21,  attended  by  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association.  A  fourth  member,  appointed  and  invited,  was 
unable  to  attend.  Minutes  of  this  meeting  were  distributed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council. 

6.  He  reported  that  several  members  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Harry  Zohn 
of  Brandeis  University,  Dr.  Harold  von  Hofe,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
German  Quarterly,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  had  received 
special  honors,  having  been  decorated  with  the  Officer’s  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  He  urgently  re¬ 
quested  that  such  honors  received  by  members  of  the  Association  be  re¬ 
ported  to  his  office. — He  also  reported  that  Dr.  Siegfried  H.  Muller  of 
Adelphi  College  had  been  named  Director  of  the  Languages-of- World 
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Archive  until  January  31,  1961,  and  that  Dr.  James  C.  King:,  Georg's 
Washington  University,  would  take  over  this  position  after  that  date; 
and  that  Dr.  J.  Alan  Pfeffer  had  received  a  considerable  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  a  project  of  abstracting  “the  first  basic 
vocabulary  of  spoken  German  for  use  by  teachers  of  German  in  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world." 

7.  Commenting  on  the  first  National  High  School  Contest,  he  said:  “Few 
persons  realise  the  prodigious  amount  of  preparation,  frustration,  organi¬ 
zation,  planning,  correspondence,  telegraphing,  etc.,  which  had  gone  into 
the  preliminary  stages  and  into  the  actual  administration  of  this  under¬ 
taking.  In  the  first  row  of  those  deser\‘ing  the  Association’s  most  sincere 
gratitude  for  work  done  far  in  excess  of  what  is  usually  called  ’duty’  arc 
the  first  Director,  Professor  Peisel,  Professor  Bohning  and  the  members 
of  her  committees,  and  the  various  regional  supervisors  and  helpers.’’ 

8.  On  the  completion  of  the  AATG  German  Tests,  he  stated  that  special 
thanks  must  go  to  Professors  Steinhauer  and  Peisel,  to  Mrs.  Rose 
Scheider  of  the  ETS,  and  to  the  ETS.  Special  recognition  also  must  go 
to  Professor  Albert  Scholz  of  Syracuse  University  for  his  willingness 
to  take  over  the  distribution  of  the  tests,  and  to  Professor  Frederic  J. 
Kramer  of  Syracuse  University  for  supporting  Professor  Peisel  in  his 
work  for  the  Association. 

9.  The  President  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  admiration  for  the 
excellent,  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  German  Quarterly  has  been 
run,  pointing  out  that  the  journal  is  a  major,  if  not  the  greatest,  concern 
of  the  Association. 

10.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  excellent  work  performed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Service  Bureau  and  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau,  the 
scope  of  whose  work  is  steadily  increasing. 

11.  Attention  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  summer  language  institutes, 
and  particularly  to  the  Academic  Year  Institute  in  German  directed  by 
Professor  Adolf  E.  Schroeder  at  Kent  State  University. 

12.  In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  work-load  placed  on  the  officers, 
the  President  made  special  honorable  mention  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  Association  w'ho,  in  response  to  the  cry  for  help  in  the  last  News¬ 
letter,  offered  their  services.  As  Professor  Weimar,  the  Contest  Director, 
is  hardest  pressed  for  help,  their  names  were  turned  over  to  him. 

13.  The  President  reported  that  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  granted  the  Association  a  Dankspende  in  the  amount  of 
almost  85,700.  To  safeguard  the  Association  against  any  possible  diffi¬ 
culties  for  receiving  such  a  gift.  President  Kunstmann  consulted  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  The  official  reply  from  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  should  allay  all  apprehensions,  was  read  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  the  documents  were  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

14.  Upon  completion  of  his  report,  the  President  called  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  present  the  informal  report  on  the  results  of  the  annual  election 
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of  officers.  He  then  appointed  Mr.  Weimar  (Chm.),  Miss  Jehle,  and  Mr. 
Snyder  to  the  Ballot  Committee,  to  verify  the  tabulations  and  to  present 
the  results  of  the  election  at  the  Business  Meeting. 

16.  He  appointed  Messrs.  Reichard  (Chm.),  Klarmann,  and  Waas  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolution.s. 

16.  Upon  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Executive  Council  unanimously 
reappointed  President  Kunstmann  to  be  the  MI.A-AATG  Liaison  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  National  Coordinator. 

17.  The  Executive  Council  unanimously  ratified  the  formation  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Association  —  the  Southern  Illinois  Chapter. 

18.  The  Executive  Council  approved  the  new  membership  dues  that  had 
been  voted  at  the  twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  (86.0U  per  annum), 
and  also  approved  a  new  subscription  rate  of  $5.60  for  the  German 
Quarterlj/. 

19.  For  technical  rea8on.s,  it  was  decided  that  Canada  could  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  High  School  Contest.  —  The  Executive  Council  decided  that 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  High  School  Contest  should  be  done 
by  the  ETS,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer. 
—  An  offer  by  Mr.  Weimar,  that  the  tapes  for  the  oral  part  of  the  con¬ 
test  be  made  at  nro\vn  University,  was  accepted  with  thanks.  —  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  suggestion  that  tests  also  be  prepared  for  first-year 
high  school  students. 

20.  The  Steering  Committee  was  empowered  to  act  on  the  establishment 
of  norms  for  the  AATG  German  Tests. 

21.  Although  the  Association  has  gone  on  record  with  a  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  tax  exemption  for  study  travel  (Annual  Meeting  1959),  the  Executive 
Council  requested  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  reaffirm  this  stand. 

22.  The  Council  discussed  a  proposal  by  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
German  Quarterlj/  that  a  separate  membership  issue  of  the  journal  be 
published  in  September.  This  was  approved  with  the  proviso  that  details 
be  worked  out  by  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  Peisel. 

23.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

24.  In  view  of  his  great  scholarly  achievements  and  his  unique  position 
of  leadership  in  our  profession  and  in  German- American  cultural  life,  the 
Executive  Council  unanimously  proposed  honorary  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  for  Dr.  Ernst  Jockers, 
Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

25.  The  Executive  Council  approved  the  proposals  made  by  the  President 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Advisory  and  Liaison  Committee  and  to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  dealing  with  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  AATG  concerning  amendment  and  extension  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
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26.  It  was  moved  and  approved  that  the  AATG  in  concert  with  other 
AATs  encourage  local  action  in  raising  minimum  standards  for  teachers 
in  accordance  with  the  program  formulated  by  the  MLA. 

27.  The  Executive  Council  received  information  concerning  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  NEA. 

28.  The  President  reported  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Frederick 
Rurkhardt,  President  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  establishment  of  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust  Fellowship 
to  enable  high  school  modern  language  teachers  to  study  abroad.  The 
stipend  would  be  in  the  amount  of  |7,500  per  year.  German  and  Italian 
would  share  three  such  stipends  in  1962-63.  The  council  approved  the 
President’s  reply  which  announced  the  Association’s  eagerness  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program.  He  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  to  set  up 
selection  machinery,  such  a  committee  to  report  to  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  proposed  that  preliminary  announcements  should  appear 
in  the  March  number,  definite  announcements  in  the  Hay  number  of  the 
German  Quarterly. 

29.  The  question  of  incorporation  of  the  AATG  was  discussed  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  It  was  decided  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  study  this  matter. 

30.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  approved  as  submitted. 

31.  It  was  decided  that  junior  membership  in  the  Association  should  be 
raised  to  $3.00,  whereas  emeritus  membership  should  remain  at  $1.00  per 
annum. 

32.  The  Executive  Council  took  under  consideration  proposals  and  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  Mr.  Koenig,  Hr.  Lohnes,  and  Mr.  Colditz. 

33.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Serv-ice  Bureau  was  accepted  with 
gratitude.  Special  acknowledgement  was  made  of  the  help  received  from 
the  Goethe  House. 

34.  Likewise,  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau 
was  received  with  thanks. 

35.  The  report  of  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  German  Quarterly  was 
received  and  approved.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  a  large  back-log  of 
articles,  for  a  period  of  almost  two  years.  He  expressed  his  special  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  in  proof-reading. —  The  decision  on 
the  appointment  of  an  advertising  manager  was  left  to  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  journal.  The  Council,  however,  was  unanimous  in  urging 
him  to  avail  himself  of  such  help. 

36.  The  Executive  Council  confirmed  the  reappointment,  as  of  May  1960, 
of  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  German  Quarterly,  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

37.  The  Executive  Council  voted  that  the  insert  “The  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  German  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations”  be  placed  on  the 
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inside  front  cover  of  the  German  Quarterly. —  It  nlso  voted  that  an  of¬ 
ficial  arrangement  be  made  between  the  AATG  and  the  NFMLTA  for 
mutual  advertising. 

38.  Mr.  Weimar  presented  the  report  of  the  Contest  Secretar>',  which 
w'as  approved. 

Adjournment  at  12:80  o’clock  a.m. 


More  than  200  members  of  the  Association  were  present  at  the  Annual 
Luncheon  which  took  place  in  the  Wedgew'ood  Ballroom.  Professor  Al¬ 
fred  Senn,  Local  Chairman  and  former  President  of  the  Association, 
presided.  After  welcoming  the  Association  to  Philadelphia,  he  introduc¬ 
ed  the  guests  of  honor:  Frau  Legationsrätin  Helen  Schocttic,  First  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Mr.  Maurice 
Rohrbach,  Counsul  General  of  Switzerland  in  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Edgar 
Reichel,  German  Consul  in  Philadelphia;  Professor  Otto  Springer,  Dean 
of  the  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Ernst 
Jockers,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  former  President  of  the 
AATG;  Mrs.  Ruth  Clem,  of  the  Teacher  Exchange  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education;  Professor  Harry  Pfund,  President  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation;  and  Mr.  Herman  Witte,  President  of  the 
German  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  short  and  lively  address,  Dean  Springer  welcomed  the  guests  to 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  then,  with  justifiable  enthusiasm,  extolled 
the  virtues  of  his  university  and  its  commendable  FL  requirement. 

President  Kunstmar.n  expressed,  in  a  moving  address,  the  gratitude 
of  the  Association  for  the  generosity  of  the  assistance  it  has  recei\'ed 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gerfnany  through  the  good  offices  of  its 
Embassy.  Mrs.  Schoettle,  speaking  in  reply  for  the  Embassy,  explained 
that  this  help  was  truly  only  in  the  nature  of  a  Dankspende,  and  gave  as¬ 
surance  of  further  cooperation  and  help  on  the  part  of  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy. — In  a  similar  vein.  Dr.  Reichel,  newly  named  Consul  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  assured  those  members  in  his  Amtsbereich  of  his  willing  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mrs.  Clem,  speaking  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  exchange  program  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
would  be  expanded  both  in  scope  and  in  quality. 

The  luncheon  meeting  was  concluded  with  an  exquisite  rendition  of 
eight  Zigeunerlieder  by  Brahms,  sung  by  Miss  Juliette  Oksana  Sowiak, 
mezzo-soprano,  who  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Her  accompanist  was  Mr.  Allen  Kindt. 


The  Business  and  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in  the 
Carlton  Room,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Kunstmann  at  8:30 
o'clock  a.m.  on  December  29.  Upon  welcoming  the  members,  he  called  on 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
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dl.  The  minutes  were  approved  as  read.  The  president  then  singried  out 
those  items  which  required  action  from  the  plenum,  of  the  Association. 

The  increase  in  membership  dues  to  $6.00,  voted  in  1959,  received  final 
approval.  Likewise,  the  increase  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  German 
Quarterlif  to  $5.50,  was  approved.  The  action  by  the  Executive  Council, 
to  raise  Junior  membership  to  83.00,  but  leaving  emeritus  memtiership  at 
$1.00,  was  accepted. 

The  proposal  to  bestow  honorary  membership  upon  Professor  Ernst 
Jockers  received  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval. 

Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  in  regard  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  minimum  standards  for  teachers  (paragraph  26)  and  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  Merrill  Trust 
Fellowships  (paragraph  28)  were  approved. 

In  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Peisel,  the  Secretary  was  called  on 
to  present  the  Annual  Treasurer’s  Report.  After  some  questions  and 
some  discussion,  the  report  was  approved. 

Mr.  von  Hofe,  Managing  Editor  of  the  German  Quarterly,  reported 
that  the  journal  has  grown  from  96  to  132  pages  per  issue;  he  explained 
details  of  the  editorial  procedure  and  pointed  out  that  the  considerable 
backlog  of  articles  enabled  the  editorial  board  to  be  very  selective  about 
the  articles  to  be  published.  Supplementing  Mr.  von  Hofe’s  report,  Mr. 
Kunstmann  announced  that  as  of  December  20,  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  German  Quarterly  had  risen  to  3,613.  As  the  reports  of  the  officers 
of  the  Service  Bureau,  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau,  and  the  various 
committees  were  distributed  in  mimeographed  form,  there  was  ample  time 
for  discussion  of  these  reports.  Special  interest  was  de\'oted  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  German  FLES  Promotion  Committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Hemming;  besides  urging  that  “more  serious  attempts  should  be  made  to 
have  German  introduced  in  more  state  teachers  colleges  so  that  more  able 
teachers  of  German  will  be  available,”  the  AATG  FLES  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  the  Association  in  general  should  be  more  active 
in  promoting  FLES,  that  chapters  should  devote  part  of  their  meetings 
to  FLES  programs,  that  more  work  be  done  on  the  FLES  guides,  and 
that  on  the  whole  there  be  more  cooperation  and  more  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject.  Particularly  it  was  felt  that  high  school  and  college  teachers 
did  not  give  enough  support  to  the  cause. 

President  Kunstmann  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Association  to 
the  various  officers  and  committee  members,  and  then  called  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ballot  Committee  to  present  the  results  of  the  election 
of  officers,  for  terms  beginning  January  1,  1961.  The  new  officers  are: 
First  Vice-President:  Harold  Lenz,  Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice-President:  Philip  W.  McDowell,  New  Trier  High  School, 
Winnetka,  Ill. 

Third  Vice-President:  Elmer  L.  Morthole,  Evanston  High  School,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Secretary:  Karl-Heinz  Planitz,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Council:  Erik  Wahlgren,  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia,  Ix>8  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  I.eroy  R.  Shaw,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 

As  no  new  business  had  been  reported,  the  remainder  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  of  various  questions. 
Mr.  Weimar,  as  Contest  Secretary,  told  about  the  plans  for  the  1961  con¬ 
test;  Dr.  Judy  Mendels  suggested  that  the  NDEA  summer  language  in¬ 
stitutes  be  supplied  with  informative  materials  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Association. 

In  his  paper,  “The  Problems  of  German  in  the  FLES  Movement," 
Professor  Ernst  E,  Ellert  (Hollins  College,  Virginia)  offered  numerous 
suggestions  and  criticisms.  He  stressed  in  particular  that  too  many  in¬ 
dividuals  with  insufficient  preparation  are  teaching  FLES  courses;  a 
teacher  with  an  insufficient  command  of  the  language  cannot  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  course.  Likewise,  he  pointed  out  that  there  is  too  much  identi¬ 
fication  of  certain  skills  with  certain  levels  (e.g.  oral  skill  with  the  Ist 
level,  etc.).  On  basis  of  his  own  extensive  experience  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Ellert  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  text  is  essential  even  in  the  lower 
grades,  as  a  child  associates  serious  learning  with  the  use  of  a  book.  As 
to  the  promotion  of  German  FLES,  he  suggested  that  the  public  must 
be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  foreign  languages,  and  that  particularly 
the  parents  must  support  the  FLES  program.  He  urged  that,  following 
the  examples  of  the  French  Review  and  Hinpania,  the  German  Quarlerlu 
devote  more  space  to  German  FLES  and  its  promotion;  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers,  he  recommended  that  more  time  be  devoted  to 
the  oral  approach  on  the  college  level. 

After  a  short  and  lively  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Ellert,  Mr.  Kunstmann  called  on  Professor  Adolf  E.  Schroeder,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  NDEA  German  Inslitute  at  Kent  State  University,  to  lead 
the  panel  discussion  on  “NDEA  German  Language  Institutes.”  Present¬ 
ing  some  detailed  statistics  on  the  various  summer  and  year-round  insti¬ 
tutes,  Mr.  Schroeder  pointed  out  that  applications  in  German  have  been 
limited  because  the  supply  of  German  teachers  is  limited.  The  relatively 
small  number  of  applications  creates  problems  when  homogeneity  of 
age  and  preparation  of  selectees  are  considered.  The  “specific  problem  of 
German”  is  apparent  on  every  level,  and  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  be¬ 
coming  critical.  As  a  possible  solution,  the  introduction  of  a  “crash  pro¬ 
gram”  or  a  four-quarter  Institute  was  proposed. 

Describing  the  “Civilization  Courses  for  (Jerman  Teachers”  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Professor  Erich  Hofacker  summarized  the 
procedure:  “Beginning  with  aspects  of  German  geography  and  making  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  pictorial  materials,  to  facilitate  initial  aural  comprehen¬ 
sion,  the  lectures  on  German  civilization  very  gradually  increase  their 
speed  and  become  more  advanced  in  vocabulary  and  style  as  more  com¬ 
plex  topics  are  presented,  such  as  customs  and  manners,  institutions, 
periods  of  German  history,  art,  music,  and  literature.” 

Concerning  the  course  in  “Geiinan  Linguistics  for  German  Teach¬ 
ers”  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Institute,  Professor  Paul  Schach 
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(University  of  Nebraska)  stated:  “The  course  work  in  linguistics  em¬ 
phasizes  application  of  linguistic  principles  rather  than  discussion  of 
linguistic  problems.  The  drill  on  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  morpho- 
syntactic  patterns  is  considered  more  valuable  than  lectures  on  phonetics 
and  phonemics.  Participants  resisted  the  almost  incomprehensible  termi¬ 
nology  of  the  linguistics  manual  while  recognizing  and  accepting  the 
‘new  method’  of  teaching. — The  course  on  Applied  Linguistics  and  Pat¬ 
tern  Practice  at  Colorado  was  closely  integrated  with  the  conversation 
course,  which  in  turn  was  largely  based  on  the  materials  of  the  culture 
course.  All  lectures  are  given  in  the  foreign  lang^uage.’’ 

Miss  Helen  Sormani  (Walt  Whitman  High  School,  South  Huntington, 
L.  L,  New  York),  reported  on  the  Summer  Institute  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  She  concurred  with  Mr.  Schroeder  concerning  the 
uneven  degree  of  preparation  of  the  participants  at  the  Institute,  giv¬ 
ing  a  lively  description  of  the  problems  arising  therefrom.  Other  topics 
of  her  discussion  were  the  accomplishments  of  the  linguistics  course, 
the  demonstration  classes,  foimal  and  informal  conversations,  and  the 
use  of  the  language  laboratory  in  the  FLES  Institute. 

Replacing  Professor  Strothmann,  who  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  panel  discussion.  Professor  Emma  Birkmaier  (University  of  Minne¬ 
sota)  described  the  Stanford  University  Institute  at  Bad  Boll  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Although  this  institute  was  planned  to  be  a  second  level  institute, 
not  all  the  members  had  previously  participated  in  a  summer  institute  and 
thus  also  here  the  problems  of  uneven  preparation  arose.  However,  as 
the  institute  was  located  in  Germany,  it  offered,  in  addition  to  the  strict¬ 
ly  academic  and  pedagogical  “fare,”  the  advantages  of  the  cultural  con¬ 
tacts,  weekend  “field  trips”  to  cultural  centers,  visits  to  schools,  theaters, 
etc. 

A  summing  up  by  Professor  Schroeder,  and  a  spirited  discussion  of 
the  institutes  concluded  the  informative  panel  discussion. 

Concluding  the  General  Meeting,  Professor  Reichai-d,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  “In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  seeking  to  secure 
income  tax  relief  for  members  of  the  foreign  language  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  reiterate  its  stand  taken  at  the  1959  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago: 
that  reasonable  expenses  of  foreign  language  teachers  incurred 
in  travel  to  and  from  countries  where  the  foreign  language  is  spoken 
and  undertaken  expressly  for  pur])oses  of  professional  advancement  and 
research  be  considered  as  legitimate  income  tax  deduction  for  business 
and  professional  purposes.” 

2.  “You  are  all  aware  that  1960  witnessed  the  first  National  High 
School  German  Contest  and  the  AATG  can  take  pride  in  this  initial  ef¬ 
fort  in  a  new  direction  which  is  bound  to  streng^then  and  extend  interest 
in  the  German  teaching  field.  Therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  extend  special  commenda¬ 
tion  to  Professor  Herbert  Peisel,  Syracuse  University,  who  organized  and 
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launched  this  first  contest,  to  Professor  Elizabeth  Bohning,  University  of 
Delaware,  and  to  her  committee  of  examiners,  whose  patience,  skill  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  made  the  tests  themselves  a  reality,  and  to  the  37 
Regional  Chairmen  and  their  associates  whose  voluntary  efforts  enabled 
3,816  students  throughout  the  country  to  engage  in  this  contest.” 

8.  "Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  extended  unusual¬ 
ly  generous  assistance  to  the  German  teachers  of  America  during  the 
year  1960  through  grants  enabling  them  to  study  abroad,  through  a 
special  “Dankgabe”  to  the  Association,  through  continuing  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  Association,  and  through  a 
multitude  of  other  less  highly  publicized  services,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  extend  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  profound  gratitude  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  Grewe,  to  his  Cultural  Coun¬ 
selor,  Dr.  Bruno  E.  Werner,  and  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy, 
Mrs.  Helen  Schoettle.” 

4.  “BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  Professor  Alfred  Senn  and  the  members  of  the  local  committee  for 
ably  attending  to  the  detailed  arrangements  for  this  year’s  meeting,  and 
to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Sylvania  for  its  general  cooperation, 
particularly  in  connection  with  yesterday’s  AAG  luncheon.” 

Adjournment  at  12:30  o’clock. 


As  during  the  past  years,  national  and  chapter  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  greatly  honored  by  the  kind  invitation  to  a  luncheon,  given 
by  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  local  con¬ 
sular  representatives.  The  delightful  luncheon  was  followed  by  short  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Frau  Legationsrätin  ■  Schoettle  and  Dr.  Reichel.  President 
Kunstmann  responded,  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Association. 

This  cheerful  gathering  concluded  the  activities  of  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Wabash  College 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
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CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

The  fall  meetiniT  was  held  at  2 
pjn.  October  22, 1960,  in  the  Jerome 
Room  of  the  library,  Colfirate  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  President 
Albert  Scholz  presided.  Semi-an¬ 
nual  reports  were  submitted  by  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

“Electronics  Language  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  Teaching  of  German” 
was  the  topic  for  the  symposium 
planned  for  the  day.  Prof.  Robert 
Browning  offered  some  ideas  on  the 
use  of  such  a  laboratory  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint;  his  col¬ 
league  at  Hamilton  College,  Prof. 
Otto  Liedke,  presented  some 
thoughts  on  the  laboratory  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  The  common 
conclusion  of  both  speakers,  based 
on  their  experience  with  such  a 
lab  at  Hamilton,  was  that  it  can  be 
useful  to  reenforce  language  learn¬ 
ing  as  a  whole,  especially  on  the 
beginning  level,  but  not  as  a  meth¬ 
od  in  and  of  itself  for  teaching  a 
foreign  language.  Mr.  Richard 
Kerr,  North  Syracuse  Central 
School,  reported  his  observations  on 
the  use  of  the  language  lab  at  the 
high  school  level  of  instruction. 
This  discussion  was  continued  with 
a  lively  and  informative  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  re  the 
question  of  language  labs  among 
the  members  of  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  present. 

A  brief  business  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  the  program.  An  invitation 
extended  by  Prof.  Paul  Weigand  to 
hold  the  spring  1961  assembly  at 
Harpur  College  (State  University 
of  New  York),  Endicott,  N.  Y.  was 


accepted.  An  informal  social  hour 
followed  adjournment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

Syractue  University 

Kathryn  N.  deLima 
Secretary-Treasurer 

INDIANA  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursday,  October  27,  at 
the  Athenaeum  Turners  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Professor  Henry  Glade  of 
Manchester  College  presented  an 
excellent  analysis  of  Carl  Zuck- 
mayer's  Gesang  im  Feuerofen.  He 
developed  the  key  concepts  of  the 
writer’s  philosophy — freedom,  jus¬ 
tice  and  love — and  demonstrated 
the  three  levels  of  presentation — 
the  realistic,  the  allegorical  and  the 
surrealistic.  Professor  Lorraine 
Gustafson  -of  Butler  University 
contributed  a  stimulating  paper  on 
“Friedrich  Schlegel  and  the  His¬ 
tory  of  European  Literature.”  The 
conventional  image  of  Schlegel  as 
a  literary  historian  was  analyzed 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  a 
reevaluation  of  his  insights  and  a 
reassessment  of  his  originality  is 
long  overdue.  Professor  W.  Merle 
Hill  of  Purdue  University  discuss¬ 
ed  “Prediction  of  Academic  Suc¬ 
cess  in  1st  Semester  German  at 
Purdue.”  His  provocative  talk 
stressed  the  proposition  that  ad¬ 
ministrations  must  make  a  more 
determined  and  scientific  effort  to 
evaluate  the  background  and  lan¬ 
guage  potential  of  beginning  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  order  to  provide  ample  time 
for  meeting  new  members  and 
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greeting  old  friends,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  agreed,  informally,  that 
we  arrive  at  twelve  noon  instead 
of  12:30  in  the  future.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  selecting  text  books  for 
high  schools  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Reiter.  It  seems  that  publish¬ 
ers  are  remiss  in  failing  to  supply 
books  so  that  reasonable  time  be 
allowed  for  a  thorough  evaluation. 
The  group  empowered  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  Mr.  Lester  Groth 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  be 
chosen  at  his  discretion  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  situation.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  Professor  Planitz  reminded 
us  that  the  MLA  has  a  valuable 
materials  list.  Professor  Remak 
voiced  the  opinion  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  of  long  standing  should  be 
recognized  for  their  efforts  and 
contributions  before  they  retire 
from  active  participation.  Acting 
upon  his  own  suggestion  he  dwelt 
briefly  upon  the  life-long  service 
and  career  of  Miss  Grace  Nealy 
Martin  of  Indiana  University. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:30  p.ro. 

Purdue  Univemity 

Lawrence  R.  Radner 
Secretary-  Treanu  rer 

LOUISIANA  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
November  22,  1960,  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  connection  with 
the  Louisiana  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  convention. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Carl  Hammer  Jr.  President. 
After  a  short  business  meeting 
Dr.  Hammer  introduced  the  speak¬ 
er,  Mr.  Malcolm  Rosenberg  (As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans  School  Board).  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  speech 


was  given  by  Mr.  Rosenberg  on  the 
“Problems  Relating  to  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Languages."  This 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the 
membership  because  he  discussed 
the  state-wide  problems  at  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  college 
level  from  both  the  teaching  as 
well  as  the  administrative  point  of 
view.  A  lively  question  and  discus¬ 
sion  period  followed. 

After  adjournment  the  group 
joined  the  State  Foreign  Language 
Association  at  luncheon. 

Weetdale  Junior  High  School 
Baton  Rouge 

Catherine  A.  Goodman 
Secretary-  T  reaeu  rrr 

METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 

The  Fall  meeting  was  held  on 
October  29,  1960,  at  the  Goethe 
House.  Following  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jacobson,  Chair¬ 
man  at  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School,  gave  a  critical  appraisal  of 
his  experiences  as  a  participant  of 
the  summer  program  of  the  Goethe 
Institut  in  Munich.  He  also  report¬ 
ed  on  his  general  impressions  as  a 
tourist  in  Germany,  illustrating 
his  lively  talk  with  slides.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  1:10  p.m. 

On  December  10,  1960,  the  Chap¬ 
ter  met  for  the  last  time  at  the  old 
quarters  of  the  Goethe  House.  Mr. 
David  Weiss  presided.  Prof.  Edgar 
H.  Hemminghaus  reported  on  the 
National  German  Contest.  A  mo¬ 
tion,  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  National  Board,  was  made, 
that  the  eligibility  requirements 
should  be  defined  more  sharply  in 
regard  to  students  with  German 
background. 

Prof.  Seymour  L.  Flaxman  of 
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New  York  University  gave  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  study  proirrams  which 
were  offered  to  American  students 
in  Europe  during  the  summer.  The 
speaker  differentiated  between 
what  he  called  "intellectual  tour¬ 
ism,”  which  includes  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  general  nature,  and 
academic  courses  as  e.g.  the  “Salz¬ 
burg  Seminar”  and  the  “New  York 
University  Summer  Session  in 
Europe,”  which  was  initiated  in 
I960  in  Leiden.  He  stressed  the 
point  that  only  serious  academic 
study  programs  could  be  considered 
as  being  a  valuable  supplement  to 
American  college  education  and, 
moreover,  are  of  a  caliber  for 
which  college  credit  could  be  grant¬ 
ed. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 

New  York  University 

Elisabeth  B.  Boise 
Secretary 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  29,  1960  on  the 
campus  of  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ypsilanti.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.m.  by 
President  Herbert  J.  Gauerke.  63 
members  and  guests  were  present. 
The  Freshmen  Girls’  Ensemble  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  John  Elwell  of 
the  Music  Department  of  Eastern 
Michigan  University  presented  a 
brief  program  of  choral  music.  The 
Secretary-Treasurer  then  read  the 
minutes  of  the  1959  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  treasurer’s  report.  A 
membership  of  80  was  reported. 
Professor  Erhard  Dabringhaus 
read  a  report  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Üie  study  committee  on 


“Development  of  Attitude  Toward 
Method.”  The  report  expressed 
particular  concern  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers  (many  of  them  recent  immi¬ 
grants)  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools  and  in  adult  education,  and 
suggested  that  this  Chapter  might 
act  as  a  clearing  house  within  the 
State  for  attitudes  tow'ard  methods, 
and  could  funnel  information  on 
methods  to  new  teachers.  Professor 
George  W.  Radimersky  reported 
according  to  his  present  informa¬ 
tion  German  was  being  taught  in 
39  Michigan  high  schools. 

Memorials  to  two  deceased  Chap¬ 
ter  members.  Professor  John  F. 
Ebelke  and  Professor  Aloysius 
Gaiss,  were  read  and  acknowledged 
by  a  standing  tribute.  A  happier 
form  of  tribute  was  presented  by 
Professor  Clarence  Pott,  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
German,  University  of  Michigan, 
in  honor  of  Professor  Henry  W. 
Nordmeyer,  who  recently  retired 
after  many  years  as  Chairman,  and 
who  had  been  the  founder  of  the 
Michigan  Chapter  of  the  AATG. 
The  main  speaker  was  Professor 
Herbert  Penzl,  who  discussed  the 
topic,  “Der  Deutschlehrer  und  die 
moderne  Sprachwissenschaft.”  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  4 :00  p.m. 

University  of  Michigan 

Mary  C.  Crichton 
Secretary-Treasurer 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  CHAPTER 
The  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln  was  the  meeting  place  on 
November  5,  1960.  The  president. 
Dr.  Margaret  McKenzie  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  welcomed  the 
twenty-three  members  and  guests. 
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Dr.  Ruth  Rosenau  of  Adams 
State  Colley  presented  a  “Short 
Survey  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Gertrud  von  LeFort,”  who  works 
for  the  preservation  and  renew’al 
of  Western  Culture  on  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  ontological  order. 
Her  works  deal  mainly  with  three 
realms:  the  Reich  (Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  (Serman  Nation), 
the  Church,  and  the  Timeless  W'om- 
an. 

A  panel  discussion  on  textbooks 
for  second  year  German  followed. 
Dr.  Don  Allison,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  acted  as  moderator.  Miss 
Margaret  Dolezal  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Buckner,  both  of  Lincoln  high 
schools,  spoke  about  high  school 
texts.  Mrs.  Hilda  Hasslingcr  of 
South  Dakota  State  College  and 
Dr.  Werner  Mueller  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  commented  on 
the  scientific  and  second  year  books 
on  the  college  level. 

Of  special  interest  was  a  talk  by 
Captain  Richard  S.  Steffel  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  about  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  methods  at  the 
Academy  which  he  termed,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  space  training 
at  the  Academy,  “out  of  this 
world.”  In  compliance  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  to  make  men  of  character 
of  the  cadets,  the  comprehension 
and  speaking  of  foreign  languages 
are  given  first  place.  From  the 
first  hour,  no  English  is  spoken  in 
the  classes  of  9-13  students,  for 
whom  modem  laboratories  are 
available. 

After  the  luncheon,  a  short  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  was  held.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
1961  fall  meeting  in  conjunction 


with  RMMEA  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  Laramie. 

Concluding  the  program,  the 
group  was  privileged  in  having  Dr. 
George  A.  C.  Scherer,  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  Modem  Languages  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  give  a 
report  and  show  a  colored  film  on 
the  important  work  supported  by 
NDEA.  The  approach,  according 
to  Dr.  Scherer,  may  be  called  “lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  a  new  key,"  for 
it  strives  to  break  the  psychological 
sound  barrier  between  peoples  of 
two  nations. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:00 
p.m. 

Colorado  State  University 

Johanna  M.  Reitzer 
Seeretary-Treamircr 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

An  executive  board  group  met  in 
Red  Bank  October  1,  1960,  to  plan 
three  programs  for  the  year  1960- 
61.  On  December  2,  1960,  at  the 
Suburban  Hotel  in  East  Orange,  a 
dinner  meeting  opened  our  season. 
President  Hans  Moldaschl  presid¬ 
ed.  About  forty  members  heard  Dr. 
William  G.  Moulton  (formerly  of 
Cornell,  now  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity)  speak  on  the  national  interest 
focused  on  Applied  Linguistics. 
The  MLA  and  federal  offices  are 
developing  aids  to  teachers.  Dr. 
Moulton  also  gave  varied  and  fas¬ 
cinating  examples  of  linguistic 
principles  applicable  to  problems  of 
learning  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Eisenstadt  (Bloom¬ 
field  High  School)  and  Mr.  Harold 
O.  Beyer  (Mahwah  Jr.  and  Sr. 
High  School)  accepted  member¬ 
ship  on  the  program  committee. 
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Professor  Konrad  Schaum  (Prince* 
ton  University)  accepted  manafrc- 
ment  of  the  AATG  contest  to  be 
given  again  this  winter.  A  tenta* 
tive  February  meeting  in  New 
Brunswick  was  set  The  meeting 
adjourned  at  9:80  p.m. 

Red  Bank  High  School 

Andrea  Manley 
Seeretarn 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  on  November  12  at  High  Mow¬ 
ing  School,  Wilton,  N.  H.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Gerhard  R.  Schade  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  pre¬ 
sided  and  opened  the  meeting  at 
2  p.m.  Founded  six  years  ago, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Ryder  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  and  starting  with  15  charter 
members,  the  Chapter  now  has  35 
members  and  is  still  growing. 
There  were  discussions  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  teaching  of  German 
in  our  area  and  of  the  National 
German  Contest,  after  which  Miss 
Dorrisica  Caswell  of  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  West  High  School  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  account  of  her 
itinerary  and  experiences  in  Ger¬ 
many  last  summer  as  one  of  25 
American  teachers  of  (German  se¬ 
lected  to  be  guests  of  the  Bundes¬ 
republik.  Our  chapter  is  taking 
note  of  a  TV  program  by  Miss 
Caswell’s  German  students  over 
Channel  9  on  January  17. 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Beulah  Emmet,  principal  of  High 
Mowing  School,  for  a  delicious 
luncheon. 

After  adjournment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  as  4  p.m.,  Mr.  John  B. 


Green  of  Proctor  Academy,  And¬ 
over,  N.  H.,  showed  handsome 
colored  slides  of  Vienna  made  from 
photographs  he  took  last  summer. 

Hebron  Academy 
Hebron,  Maine 

Harold  E.  Hall 
Secretary-Treaaurer 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting,  held  on  May 
7,  1960,  at  the  San  Diego  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  was  called  to  order  at 
10:20  a.m.  by  President  J.  Michael 
Moore.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
commend  chapter  member  Barbara 
Bradshaw  for  her  excellent  work 
in  organizing  the  German  section 
of  the  Third  Annual  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Field  Day,  held  in  March  at 
San  Diego  State  College.  The  group 
also  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
secretary  for  his  work  since  the 
founding  of  the  San  Diego  Chapter. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Wolf  (San  Diego 
State  College)  announced  that  his 
college  is  now  offering  a  major  in 
German  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
He  also  advised  the  group  that  af¬ 
ternoon  graduate  courses,  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  teachers,  would  be 
available  next  fall  in  the  field  of 
German  language  and  literature. 
Dr.  Moore  announced  that  the  San 
Diego  Board  of  Education  had 
authorized  him  to  prepare  tapes  for 
German  I,  to  be  used  in  German 
high  school  classes  next  fall  in  con¬ 
junction  with  existing  language 
laboratories.  In  regard  to  the  four 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  for  summer 
study  in  Salzburg,  Dr.  Moore  in¬ 
formed  the  chapter  that  they  had 
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been  awarded  to  three  high  school 
honor  students  of  German  and  one 
college  student. 

A  nominating  committee  headed 
by  Miss  Signe  Carlson  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  prepare  a  slate  of  officers  to 
be  presented  to  the  membership  at 
the  Fall  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
11:50  a.m. 

The  Fall  meeting  which  took 
place  on  November  19,  1960,  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego,  was  call¬ 
ed  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.  by  Chap¬ 
ter  President  J.  Michael  Moore. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Executive  Council  submitted  to  the 
membership  a  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  which  would 
split  the  office  of  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  amendment  is  to  be  vot¬ 
ed  on  by  the  chapter  members  at 
the  next  meeting.  Dr.  Moore  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  again  made  available 
several  travel  grants  in  conjunc-> 
tion  with  the  1961  Salzburg  Semi¬ 
nar. 

Dr.  Volkmar  von  Zühlsdorff, 
Press  and  Information  Officer  at 
the  German  Consulate  General  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  the  featured 
speaker.  His  topic,  “Die  deutsche 
Universität  im  Umbau,“  provided 
the  audience  with  an  enlightening 
insight  into  the  problems  of  Ger¬ 
man  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
12:10  p.m.  and  was  followed  by  a 
joint  luncheon  with  the  other  local 


foreign  language  teacher  associa¬ 
tions. 

Mount  Miguel  High  School 
Sitring  Valley,  Calif. 

Gerald  J.  Newall 
Secretary-Treasurer 

WISCONSIN  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Nylund  at 
3:10,  November  4,  1960,  in  Room 
508  of  the  Hotel  Schroeder.  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1961,  w’as  selected  as  the 
winter  meeting  date  and  Domini¬ 
can  College,  Racine,  as  the  place. 
Miss  Ellen  Carson,  the  new  treas¬ 
urer,  accepted  annual  dues  and 
contributions  for  the  “Sprach-und 
Schulverein.”  Members  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Metropolitan 
Teachers  of  German,  a  new  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  group,  met  to  discuss 
and  exchange  ideas.  A  plea  for 
more  interest  in  the  Teacher  Ex¬ 
change  Program  was  followed  up 
by  a  highly  interesting  discussion 
on  the  topic  by  Mr.  Miehlke  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  West  Side  High  School.  In 
a  question  and  answer  method,  he 
proceeded  to  explain  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  a  few  of  the  disadvant¬ 
ages  concerning  housing,  salary, 
travel,  method,  and  content  of 
teaching  load,  discipline  problems, 
and  length  of  school  day,  week,  and 
term.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
3:55. 

Dominican  College 

Sister  M.  Josepiia,  O.P. 

Secretary 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN 
CUI.TURAL  EXCHANGE 
EXPERIENCE 

“A  German-American  Cultural 
Exchange  center  ia  being  establiah- 
ed  at  the  Akademie  für  Politiaeh» 
Bildung  by  the  NEA  Travel  Di¬ 
vision  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  Inter- 
Nationes  of  Bonn,  and  Lufthansa 
German  Airlines.  The  objective  of 
the  Center  is  to  provide  a  cultural 
exchange  experience  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  teachers.  The 
Akademie  is  located  in  the  Bavar¬ 
ian  village  of  Tutzing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Starnberger  See. 

The  program  will  be  held  for  a 
six-week  period  beginning  July  3rd, 
1961.  The  first  three  weeks  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  history, 
government,  economy,  culture,  and 
social  systems  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Talks  will  be  given 
by  outstanding  personalities,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  stimulating  discussions. 
There  will  be  visits  and  dinners  in 
city  and  farm  homes,  visits  to  local 
industries,  agricultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  as  well  as  per¬ 
formances  by  cultural  groups. 
Classes  will  be  held  to  assist  those 
interested.  For  fun  and  relaxation, 
there  will  be  a  weekend  vacationing 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

To  give  life  and  reality  to  the 
study  sessions,  the  second  three 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  travel  and 
observation  of  “Germany  in  ac¬ 
tion.”  Many  German  institutions 
will  be  visited,  among  them  a 
Land  Government  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  in  Bonn.  A 
trip  to  the  steel  factories  of  the 


Ruhr  valley  will  be  included  as 
well  as  one  to  the  port  areas  of 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  so  necessary 
for  Germany’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  grain  farms  of  the  North 
German  plains  and  the  vineyards 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  History 
will  begin  to  live  in  the  medieval 
town  of  Rothenburg,  and  German 
culture  and  learning  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Bayreuth,  Heidelberg, 
and  Cologne.  Furthermore,  the  en¬ 
tire  scope  of  the  Cold  War  will  be 
brought  into  focus  with  a  visit  to 
the  beleaguered  former  capital, 
Berlin.  Throughout  the  entire 
period  there  will  be  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  to  meet  |)eople  of  all 
walks  of  life. 

Upon  completion  of  the  German 
exchange  experience,  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  visits  to  othe)- 
European  cities  at  no  additional 
air  fare.” 

National  Education  Association 

1201  16th  St.  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.C. 

*  •  • 

BILINGUAL  SCHOOL 

A  school  that  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Germany  recently  open¬ 
ed  in  West  Berlin.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man-American  School  (Deutach- 
amerikaniaehe  Gemein  achafta- 
achule),  where  instruction  will  be 
completely  bilingual. 

As  the  children  who  are  now 
starting  there  move  up  from  class 
to  class,  the  school  is  to  develop 
into  an  elementary  school  with  six 
classes.  Its  graduates  will  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  their  schooling 
on  the  secondary  level  at  either  a 
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German  or  an  En^iih-languafpe 
school. 

For  the  time  being,  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  German-American 
School  are  Germans.  They  have  all 
had  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
English  language,  however,  since 
they  have  been  on  the  e.xchange 
program  for  teachers  and  have 
taught  in  the  United  States.  About 
thirty  German  and  thirty  American 
children  are  enrolled  at  present. 
Half  will  reach  school  age  only  next 
spring  but  are  now  in  a  “prepara¬ 
tory”  class. 

On  October  11,  the  American 
City  Commandant  of  Berlin  spoke 
at  the  school's  opening  ceremony 
in  Berlin-Dahlem.  He  called  the 
institution  a  new  bridge  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 


Director. 

The  program  combines  foreign 
study  and  international  living, 
with  a  concentration  on  German 
language  and  culture.  Students 
will  live  in  private  Viennese  homes 
for  the  time  of  their  stay  in  the 
city.  An  eight  to  ten  day  period 
before  and  after  the  Session  al¬ 
lows  for  travel.  Supervised  visits 
during  the  Session  are  made  to 
the  Salzburg  Music  Festival,  Tyro¬ 
lese  Alps,  and  other  Austrian  in¬ 
terest  spots.  Additional  travel  plans 
may  be  arranged  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  European  Studies. 

The  Director  of  the  Sununer 
Session  is  Prof.  William  J.  Schreib¬ 
er,  Chairman  of  the  German  De¬ 
partment,  The  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


•  • 


COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 
GERMAN  SUMMER  SESSION 
IN  VIENNA 

The  German  department  at  the 
College  of  Wooster,  in  connectioii 
with  the  Institute  of  European 
Studies,  conducts  a  regular  nine 
week  Summer  Session  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  Under  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  students  from  Wooster  and 
from  other  colleges,  who  have  tak¬ 
en  at  least  Beginning  German  or 
the  equivalent,  are  eligible. 

Students  will  take  either  Inter¬ 
mediate  German,  6  hours,  or  Com¬ 
position  and  Conversation,  6  hours. 
An  additional  course,  German 
Drama,  3  hours,  or  an  art  history 
course,  3  hours,  will  complete  the 
curriculum.  A  student  may  fulfill 
his  college  language  requirement  in 
the  summer  session.  All  teaching 
will  be  in  German  by  native  teach¬ 
ers,  under  the  supervision  of  the 


GERMAN  ART  IN  LONDON 

Three  German  art  exhibitions  in 
Ix>ndon  have  attracted  many  visit¬ 
ors.  In  the  Marlborough  Gallery 
Londoners  could  see  the  paintings 
of  Gabriele  M  Unter  and  in  the  Red- 
fern  Gallery  the  works  of  Jaw- 
lensky.  The  most  popular  of  the 
three,  however,  was  the  “Blue 
Rider”  exhibition  in  the  Tate  Gal¬ 
lery  in  London. 

•  •  • 

GERMAN  BOOK  PRIZES 

The  40-year-old  lyric  poet  Paul 
Celan  recently  received  the  Georg 
Büchner  Prize.  It  was  awarded  to 
him  by  Hermann  Kasack,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  GERMAN  ACADEMY 
FOR  LANGUAGES  AND  LITER¬ 
ATURE  in  Darmstadt. 

Erich  Kästner  was  awarded  the 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  Prize  for 
the  “best  children’s  book,”  AU  ich 
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rin  kleiner  Junge  war. 

The  British  writer  and  publisher, 
Victor  Gollancz,  received  the  Ger¬ 
man  Book  Trade’s  Peace  Prize.  Mr. 
Gollancz  requested  that  the  10,000 
marks  which  were  (riven  to  him  be 
used  to  further  Christian-Jewish 
understanding:. 

•  •  * 

THE  FRANKFURT  BOOK  FAIR 

At  the  last  fair  in  Frankfurt 
70,000  books  were  exhibited  by 
1,900  publishers  from  Europe  as 
well  as  Asia  and  America.  German 
book  production,  German  book  ex¬ 
ports,  and  the  number  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  German  into  other 
languag:es  are  rising  markedly 
every  year. 

•  *  • 

GERMAN  BOOKS  IN  RUSSIA 

A  recent  German  book  exhibition 
in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Kiev 
included  2,500  titles  from  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  Pictorial 
material  such  as  that  of  historical 
scientific  appliances  and  of  the 
first  X-ray  pictures  made  by  Wil¬ 
helm  Röntgen  were  a  part  of  the 
exhibit. 

•  *  • 

EINER  VON  UNS 

The  author  of  the  scenario  for 
the  successful  moving-picture  Die 
Brücke,  Michael  Mansfeld,  recent¬ 
ly  wrote  a  new  play,  Einer  von  uns, 
the  premiire  of  which  recently 
took  place  in  Stuttgart. 

•  •  • 

OBERAMMERGAU 
518,000  people  attended  the  Ober- 
ammergau  plays  in  1960,  the  35th 


season  of  the  traditional  passion 
plays.  The  majority  of  foreign 
visitors  came  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  the  USA. 

•  •  * 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 

We  shall  in  all  likelihood  see  the 
founding  of  several  new  German 
universities  in  the  near  future. 
One  may  be  in  Bremen  where  the 
Senate  of  that  city  is  making  pre¬ 
paratory  studies.  In  Baden-Wiirt- 
tenberg  discussions  are  taking 
place  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  university  in  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Officials  in  Regensburg  arc 
ne(^tiating  with  the  Bavarian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Munich  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Regensburg.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of.  North-Rhine  West¬ 
phalia  has  already  budgeted  500,- 
000  marks  which  is  being  used  to 
draw  up  specific  plans  for  a  new 
Technische  Hochschule. 

The  German  Wissenschaftsrat 
published,  last  November,  a  long 
range  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  institutioiu  of  higher 
learning.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
building  of  the  new  universities 
will  cost  about  three  billion  marks. 

While  thought  is  being  given  to 
the  creation  of  new  universities, 
discussions  about  the  reformation 
of  university  structure  in  Germany 
are  becoming  ever  more  numerous. 
It  is  symptomatic  that  some  of 
these  discussions  are  carried  on 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat  in  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Germany.  In  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  The  Times 
of  London,  a  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  German  universities  has 
been  raging  for  several  months. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE  ON  TV 
IN  THE  MIDWEST 

From  the  b«‘ginning  of  October 
to  the  end  of  January  1961  your 
Managing  Editor  presented  forty- 
eight  television  programs  on  The 
Golden  Age  of  German  Literature: 
The  Age  of  Goethe.  Each  show, 
consisting  of  a  thirty-minute  lec¬ 
ture  and  five  to  twenty  pictorial 
illustrations,  went  on  the  air  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 


on  Channel  2,  KNXT  from  6:30  to 
7  a.m.  The  videotapes  are  now  in 
Michigan  where  the  programs  are 
being  shown  through  Station 
WMSB-TV  from  February  16  to 
the  end  of  May.  Midwesterners  in¬ 
terested  in  German  literature  can 
sleep  a  little  longer  than  Californ¬ 
ians,  however,  for  the  Michigan 
broadcasts  do  not  go  on  the  air  at 
a  pre-dawn  hour,  but  at  10  a.m. 


REVIEWS 

TEXTBOOKS 

Mkyes,  Erika,  Intermalinte  (icrmnn.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

(1960).  viii  +  271  pp. 

This  is  a  handsome,  beautifully  illustrated  volume.  The  first  part 
recounts  experiences  on  trips  through  the  Black  Forest  and  Southern 
Bavaria,  tells  about  life  and  conditions  in  West  Berlin,  and  the  history 
of  the  Free  University  of  Berlin.  The  second  part  is  a  “Summary  of 
Grammar.”  Chapters  1  through  24  offer  several  types  of  exercises,  give 
vocabularies  for  each  chapter,  and  refer  to  sections  of  the  grammar  for 
chapters  1  through  21.  There  is  a  section  each  on  “Sentence  Structure 
and  Word  Order,"  on  Idioms,  on  Vocabulary  Building,  and  on  “Special 
Problems.”  At  the  end  there  is  a  German-English  and  a  (shorter)  Eng¬ 
lish-German  Vocabulary,  plus  an  Index. 

The  voyages  by  Volkswagen  are  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  girl 
who  travels  with  another  girl  and  two  young  men,  all  Germans.  The 
first  trip  goes  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  student  is  introduced 
to  its  charms  and  quaintness.  The  second  trip,  in  Bavaria,  does  not  follow 
the  beaten  track  of  the  gieat  majority  of  American  tourists.  Quite  a 
bit  of  practical  and  cultural  information  whets  the  curiosity  of  the 
American  student. 

The  chapters  on  Berlin  and  its  Free  University  will  bring  this  city 
closer  to  the  readers’  understanding  and  possibly  to  their  hearts,  and 
demonstrate  its  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  Western  World.  The 
tenor  of  these  chapters  is  appropriately  serious. 

The  other  chapters  gain  nothing  by  attempts  at  light-hearted  humor, 
mostly  good-natured  kidding,  such  as  might  be  more  typical  of  American 
students  of  both  sexes  travelling  unchaperoned.  In  German  it  sounds 
“einfach  albem.”  And  then  the  style  lacks  unity;  it  is  sometimes  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  sometimes  rather  ordinary.  Young  people  who  show  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  literature  are  likely  to  be 
educated,  and  self-pride  would  prevent  them  from  using  sloppy  language. 

Unfortunately  the  stories  and  even  the  exercises  contain  many  errors. 
These  include  wrong  use  of  tenses,  mistakes  in  idiomatic  usage,  some 
anglicisms.  There  are  too  many  errors  to  be  listed  here.  The  misprints 
can  easily  be  corrected  for  a  new  printing. 

Part  II  is,  according  to  the  author,  “essentially  a  reference  grammar 
which  contains  the  usual  material  found  in  an  elementary  text  plus  ex¬ 
panded  explanations.”  The  grammar  is  dealt  with  in  Sections  2  through 
9.  The  presentation  of  the  noun  declension  seems  to  me  to  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  complicated  because  of  an  arrangement  which  demands  the  use  of 
asterisks,  rules  on  umlauts,  incomplete  lists  of  nouns  for  three  of  the 
four  classes,  and,  in  addition,  seven  lists  of  “irregularities  in  noun  de¬ 
clension.”  As  in  text  books  by  other  authors  in  recent  years,  this  text  also 
presents  the  cases  in  the  order:  Nom.  Acc.  Dat.  Gen.  for  nouns,  articles. 
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pronouns,  and  adjectives,  just  as  if  this  were  of  any  advantage.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  genitive  with  the  aid  of  an  apostrophe  for  proper  names  as 
“Fritz*  Vater’’  is  not  common  but  rather  avoided.  “Fritzens  Vater”  may 
be  a  bit  outmoded.  “Der  Vater  von  Fritz”  is  a  better  and  the  more  com¬ 
mon  solution  here.  Of  the  prepositions  only  the  “most  important”  arc 
listed,  “wider”  is  omitted,  and  of  the  genitive  prepositions  only  seven 
appear.  In  Section  7  on  verbs,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  transitive  use 
of  intransitive  verbs  which  imply  change  of  place.  Contrary  to  educated 
usage,  all  illustrations  of  the  subjunctive  for  indirect  statements  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  Subjunctive  II  rather  than  primarily  Subjunctive  I. 
The  mention  of  the  statal  passive  is  all  too  brief.  The  preterite-present 
verbs  are  simply  listed  as  irregular  verbs.  As  to  their  meanings,  only  the 
“most  important”  arc  given,  “although  you  will  probably  encounter 
others  in  your  reading.” 

Section  1  discusses  sentence  structure  and  word  order.  Here  and  in 
Section  13,  I.  C.  5.  the  same  problem  is  treated.  Surprisingly  enough  we 
find  not  even  one  example  of  inverted  word  order  for  main  clauses  be¬ 
ginning  with  units  other  than  the  subject.  Section  13,  “Special  Problems,” 
briefly  illustrates  such  inversion  but  only  for  clauses  which  start  with 
“da,”:  “Da  kommt  er  .  .  .”  Section  10  does  not  recall  to  the  student  that 
in  German  one  often  tells  time  thus:  “Es  ist  fUnf  vor  halb  drei,”  etc., 
nor  is  his  special  attention  drawn  to  the  way  of  counting:  einundzwanzig, 
zweiundzwanzig,  and  so  on. 

Section  11  presents  four  groups  of  idioms,  those  which  involve  pre¬ 
positions,  "Certain  Common  Verbs,”  impersonal  expressions,  and  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Idioms.”  Section  12  is  a  short  but  very  valuable  introduction 
to  “Vocabulary  Building.”  Section  13  likewise  is  very  useful.  Appendix  II 
presents  the  alphabet  in  “Gothic  Tjrpe,”  and  reprints  the  “prose”  passage 
of  Chapter  I  in  script. 

The  German-English  Vocabulary  at  the  end  does  not  list  all  words 
used  in  this  text  book;  some  strong  verbs  appear  both  here  and  in  the 
list  on  pp.  233-236,  others  only  in  the  latter,  still  others  only  in  the 
former, 

Annapolis,  Aid.  KuST  P.  Roderbourg 

Hausmann,  Manfred,  Was  dir  nicht  angehört,  ed.  Paul  Kraus.««.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  (1960).  x,  158  pp.  $1.45. 

In  Professor  Krauss’  unabridged  edition  of  Hausmann’s  Was  dir  nicht 
angehört  the  student  is  introduced  to  a  modem  German  narrative  which 
may  appeal  to  him  strongly.  Hausmann  adapts  an  age-old  subject  of 
human  interest  value  to  modem  surroundings,  and  he  enhances  his  story 
by  his  charming  presentation  and  by  his  poetic  insight.  This  book  should 
prove  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  others  of  his  writings,  as  for  instance 
his  novels  Lampion  (1928),  Kleine  Liebe  zu  Amerika  (1930),  and  Abel 
mit  der  Mundharmonika  (1932). 

Printed  in  clear  Roman  type,  this  compact  little  volume  offers  a  pleas- 
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in|r  appearancr.  Moreover,  the  editor  has  made  every  effort  to  produce 
a  thorough  piece  of  work  by  providing  the  student  with  a  stimulating 
foreword,  a  visible  vocabulary  for  each  page  of  text,  comprehensive 
Fraften  and  a  Würtereerzt  iehni»  niming  at  completeness.  “The  storj',” 
the  editor  declares,  “can  be  read  by  students  during  the  first  semester  of 
Intermediate  German." 

Brooklm  Colltue  IlENRY  Recensteiner 

Kästner,  Erich,  Ah  ich  rin  kleiner  Junge  war,  ed.  Ilsedore  B.  Jonas. 

New’  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  (1960).  xii,  147  pp.  $2.80. 

Mrs.  Jonas'  edition  of  Kästner's  Ah  ich  ein  kleiner  Junge  war  (1957) 
is  noteworthy  for  the  fine  introduction,  the  excellent  comprehension 
questions  and  the  complete  vocabulary.  The  book  which  is  illustrated  with 
taste  by  Horst  Lemke  is  printed  in  clear  Roman  type. 

The  editor  says  in  her  introduction  that  “the  author  likes  nothing 
more  than  to  write  juveniles.”  (p.  ix)  The  long  list  of  Kästner’s  well- 
known  works  beginning  w’ith  Ftnil  und  die  Detektive  (1928)  underscores 
the  popularity  that  his  books  continue  to  enjoy  in  the  classroom.  His 
latest  book  is  autobiographical  in  nature  and  relates  the  author’s  youth¬ 
ful  experiences  prior  to  the  first  World  War. 

This  reviewer  has  nothing  hut  praise  for  Mrs.  Jonas’  effort  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  this  work.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  choice  for  use  in 
college  may  meet  with  a  doubtful  success.  Because  the  material  at  hand 
may  not  appeal  to  the  student’s  sense  of  maturity  and  does  not  provide 
him  with  any  of  the  vital  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  this  time  and 
age,  this  book,  whose  distinct  merits  are  not  denied,  may  be  of  little  value 
in  college.  In  support  of  this  thinking  Goethe’s  succinct  opinion  on  edu¬ 
cation  as  expressed  in  chapter  four  of  book  eight  of  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre  can  be  cited.  “If  you  treat  an  individual  as  he  is,  he  will  stay 
as  he  is,  but  if  you  treat  him  as  if  he  were  what  he  ought  to  be  and  could 
be,  then  he  will  become  w’hat  he  ought  to  be  and  could  be."  In  this  light 
this  edition  of  Kästner’s  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  may  perhaps  be 
turned  to  best  advantage  if  it  is  used  before  college,  i.e.  in  high  school. 

Brooklim  College  Henry  Regensteiner 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Marcuse,  Ludwig,  Mein  zwanzigstes  Jahrhundert:  Auf  dem  Weg  zu 
einer  Autobiographie.  München:  Paul  List  Verlag  (1960).  389  pp. 

At  first  glance,  the  reader  is  both  fascinated  and  repelled  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  arrogance  implied  in  this  title:  how  can  anyone  lay  claim  to  an 
entire  century,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  have  influenced  its  course? 
Soon,  however,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a  difference  in  accent: 
what  Marcuse  is  writing  about  is  not  his  20th  Century,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  him,  but  his  20th  (Century,  that  is,  our  era  as  he  saw  it  and  sees  it. 
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Not  arroiranro  therefore,  but  egocentricity.  And  that,  of  course,  is  an 
I'ssential  ingredient  of  any  autobiography. 

Objectivity,  even  if  it  can  be  achieved  at  all  in  a  description  of  the 
contemporary  scene,  lends  to  many  an  account  an  asccptic  sterility — and 
that  is  one  fault  with  which  Ludwig  Marcuse  has  never  been  charged. 
On  the  contrary,  this  book  brims  over  with  the  Marcuse  trade-mark  of 
unabashed,  healthy,  and  lively  subjectivity.  Like  the  man  himself,  it  is 
both  witty  and  opinionated,  wise  and  flippant,  kind  and  aggressive,  funny 
and  tragic,  scholarly  and  prejudiced.  It  is  less  than  one  man’s  life,  and 
more:  less,  because  at  times  it  is  disjointed  and  sketchy,  and  leaves  out  as 
much  as  it  includes;  more,  indeed  much  more,  because  it  highlights  the 
main  events  of  our  time  and  the  men  who  shaped  them  or  were  shaped 
by  them,  and  because,  by  constantly  anticipating  future  events  and  re¬ 
ferring  back  to  the  past,  it  illuminates  the  present  moment.  History,  to 
paraphrase  the  title  of  one  of  Marcuse’s  chapters,  is  a  private  affair. 

Whether  he  is  writing  about  the  first  World  War,  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated,  or  World  War  Two,  which  he  spent  as  an  enemy  alien  in  the 
U.  S.,  here  is  history  at  its  best.  Whether  he  describes  the  Wilhclminian 
Empire  of  his  childhood,  the  Weimar  Republic  of  his  young  years,  the 
France  of  his  exile,  the  America  of  his  teaching  career,  Nazi  Germany 
(through  excerpts  from  his  sister’s  diary)  or  post-war  Germany,  here 
is  sociology  at  its  best.  Whether  he  visits  the  Soviet  Union,  Hawaii,  or 
Israel,  here  is  a  travelogue  at  its  best.  And  whether  he  describes  people 
he  loves  or  people  he  hates,  men  he  admires  or  men  he  despises.  Lion 
Feuchtwanger  or  C.  G.  Jung,  here  is  psychology  at  its  best.  And  all  the 
time,  whether  he  discusses  his  love  affairs  or  Kantian  philosophy,  Sanary- 
sur-mer  or  Beverly  Hills,  the  two  capitals  of  German  literature  from 
1933  to  1945,  here  is  Marcuse  at  'his  best,  coining  phrases  that  stun  with 
the  impact  of  their  pith  and  accuracy. 

When  he  bitterly  remarks  “der  Emigrant  lebt  nicht  von  Haß  allein” 
or  refers  to  his  position  as  that  of  a  “Doppelausländer,”  he  describes 
perfectly  the  lot  of  the  refugee.  When  he  compares  the  suicide  of  Ernst 
Toller  with  the  death  of  Josef  Roth  from  alcoholism  by  saying:  “Beide 
gingen  an  einer  Krankheit  zugrunde:  dem  Mangel  an  Zukunft,”  he  sees 
man  at  the  pit  of  despair.  When  he  vents  his  fury  not  at  the  Nazi  bigwigs 
but  at  the  prominent  men  of  letters,  arts,  and  science  who  lent  them  their 
name  and  prestige  and  states:  “Es  ist  weniger  wichtig,  die  Bestien  von 
gestern  auszustellen  als  die  ‘Besten’,  welche  Partnerschaft  mit  ihnen 
eingingen,”  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  sorest  spot  of  the  German  body 
politic.  But  when  he  proclaims;  “Jeder  ist  ein  Gott,  solange  er  nicht  ein 
lebender  Leichnam  ist,”  he  glorifies  Man. 

There  are  flaws  in  this  book,  to  be  sure;  it  rambles,  it  is  discursive 
and  introspective  at  times.  There  are  minor  errors,  such  as  the  literal 
translation  of  Jean  Giraudoux  ‘La  guerre  de  Troicn  n’aura  jma  lieu  as 
I>er  trojanische  Krieg  findet  nicht  statt  instead  of  its  German  title  Es 
kommt  nicht  zum  Krieg.  But  these  are  minor  and  insigrnificant.  There  is 
only  one  question  which  desei^’es  to  be  discussed  at  somew’hat  greater 
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length:  the  problem  of  language.  Marcuse  says  at  one  point  of  his  fel¬ 
low  immigrants:  “Sie  sprechen  zwischen  zwei  Sprachen,  wie  man 
zwischen  zwei  Stühlen  sitzen  kann.“  Whether  he  acknowledges  it  or  not, 
he  himself  is  not  immune  against  the  insiduous  influence  of  the  adopted 
language,  the  “Stiefmuttersprache,”  over  the  native  tongue,  which  has 
affected  all  of  us  who  claim  to  be  bilingual  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
illiterate  in  two  languages.  This  influence  is  evidenced  not  only  by  his 
deliberate,  frequent — and  occasionally  inaccurate — use  of  English  words: 
Peer  instead  of  Pier,  "die  Beach  von  Los  Angeles”  (why,  if  Strand  won’t 
do,  is  a  beach  feminine),  “das  Amerika  der  Declaration  of  Independence” 
(why  not  Unabhängigkeiteerkläruns  or  why,  in  the  very  same  sentence, 
“das  Frankreich  der  Menschenrechte”  and  not  “der  droits  de  Thomme”?), 
or  the  statement  that  his  Loyola  had  become  “Rook  of  the  Month  Club” 
(lessor  works  become  Just  Book-of*the-Month,  only  Marcuse’s  becomes 
a  whole  club).  More  than  that,  it  shows  itself  in  anglicisms  that  creep  into 
places  where  they  are  little  expected:  for  instance,  we  are  told  of  Russian 
generals  in  exile  that  “sie  promovierten  einander”  (I  suspect  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  U.  S.  C.  campus  jargon),  and  that  PMLA  publishes  articles 
“in  englisch,  französisch,  deutsch”  (my  freshmen  wouldn’t  get  away 
with  that  one). 

But  even  these  usages,  bizarre  as  they  may  be,  only  add  spice  to 
Marcuse’s  prose.  What  transcends  them  by  far  is  the  spirit  and  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  book:  to  remember,  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  rejoice 
over  the  good  and  regret  the  bad.  For  “wer  bereut,  hat  die  Chance,  daß 
er  eine  Gegenwart  haben  wird,  deren  er  sich  in  Zukunft  nicht  ganz  so 
sehr  zu  schämen  braucht.” 

Ohio  University  Herbert  Lederer 


ANTHOLOGIES 

Sturm  und  Drang.  Dramatisehe  Sehrif  ten,  ed.  Erich  Loewenthal  and 
Lambert  Schneider.  Heidelberg:  Lambert  Schneider  (1959).  Vol.  I, 
629  pp.  DM  17.60.  Vol.  II,  670  pp.  DM  17.50. 

Since  Lambert  Schneider’s  publication  of  dramatic  writings  in  the 
period  of  Storm  and  Stress  is  a  textual  edition,  it  suggests  comparison 
with  similar  publications,  among  them  Sturm  und  Drang  by  Bong,  four 
volumes  in  two,  Stürmer  und  Dränger,  books  79-81  in  Kürschner’s 
Deutsche  National-Litteratur,  and  the  volumes  of  Deutsche  Literatur  . . . 
in  Entwieklungsreihen.  There  are  several  differences  among  the  editions. 
In  the  Schneider  publication  we  have  no  lyric  or  epic  works,  but  more 
dramas  than  in  the  others.  Schneider  provides  more  notes  and  bib¬ 
liographical  references  but  no  detailed  biographical  and  critical  introduc¬ 
tions. 

The  principle  according  to  which  selections  were  made  was,  pre¬ 
sumably,  significance,  usually  historical  rather  than  aesthetic,  and  the 
unavailability  of  the  dramas  today.  The  first  versions  of  Götz,  Faust, 
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and  Stella  were  for  example  not  included,  because  they  are  available  in 
pocket  editions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Schneider  edition  does  contain 
the  frairment  of  Prometheus,  Jahrmarkts  fest  zu  Plundersweilen,  Ein 
Fastnachtsspiel  vom  Pater  Brep,  Satyros  oder  der  vergötterte  Waldteu¬ 
fel,  Götter,  Helden  und  Wieland,  and  Prolog  zu  den  neuesten  Offen¬ 
barungen  Gottes.  Neither  the  works  of  Goethe  mentioned  above,  nor 
the  “Unterdrückte  Bogen”  of  Die  Räuber,  nor  any  other  works  by 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  printed  in  the  Bong  and  KUrschner  editions. 

Among  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  minor  dramatists,  Schneider 
gives  us  quantitatively  more  than  the  other  publications.  However,  there 
still  are  numerous  pieces  which  he  chose  not  to  print:  the  Tantalus  of 
Lenz  published  by  Kürschner  and  Die  beiden  Alten,  Catherina  von  Siena, 
and  Der  Englander  printed  by  Bong.  None  of  the  editions  included  Das 
Väterchen  or  Die  Türke nsklavin  by  Lenz.  Maler  Miillor’s  Golo  und 
Genoi^eva  is  missing  in  Schneider  but  not  in  the  other  two.  Müller’s 
underestimated  Niobe,  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Prometheus  —  “Be¬ 
schlossen  hab’  ich's/Zu  pflanzen  heut’  an  meinem  Tag/Ein  unüberwind¬ 
lich  Geschlecht” — would  have  been  a  welcome  addition.  Similarly,  Kling¬ 
er’s  Stilpo  und  seine  Kinder  and  Otto,  the  Götz  of  his  dramatic  works, 
could  conceivably  have  been  included. 

The  scholarly  apparatus  of  the  Dramatische  Schriften  is  similar  to 
that  in  Sturm  und  Drang,  Kritische  Schriften  by  the  same  publisher. 
Bibliographical  references,  notes,  and  brief  identification  of  names 
were  generally  compiled  with  care,  although  careful  checking  would 
have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  few  errors.  The  section  of 
Worterklärungen  contains  many  superfluous  words,  at  least  one  third 
of  the  total ;  general  readers  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  students,  would 
in  all  likelihood  know  them.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  Bombast, 
Clwlera,  Coiffure  and  Illusion  among  common  nouns  and  of  proper 
names  like  Hades,  Midas,  Prometheus,  and  Eros. 

While  the  plan  for  the  Kritische  Schriften  and  the  selections  were 
made  by  Erich  Loewenthal,  he  did  not  finish  the  work.  The  coeditor  and 
publisher  Lambert  Schneider  completed  it  after  Loewenthal’s  death. 
The  edition  will  have  two  uses  in  America.  It  may  fill  a  gap  in  libraries 
which  no  not  possess  the  works  of  the  minor  dramatists,  and  it  can  ser%’e 
as  a  text  in  graduate  courses. 

University  of  Southern  California  Harold  von  Hope 

The  Lichtenberg  Reader.  Selected  Writings  of  Georg  Christoph  Lichten¬ 
berg.  Translated,  Edited,  and  Introduced  by  Franz  H.  Mautner  and 

Henry  Hatfield.  Boston:  Beacon  Press  (1959).  196  pp.  $3.75. 

In  the  treatment  of  literature,  the  novel,  the  drama,  along  with  epic 
and  lyric  poetry  have  received  much  more  attention  than  the  epigram 
and  the  aphorism.  Especially  in  German  literature  the  epigram  and 
aphorism  have  claimed  the  active  interest  of  the  writers  and  the  passive 
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interest  of  the  readers.  We  only  have  to  recall  such  names  as  Frcidank’s 
Bescheidenheit,  Angelus  Silesius,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heinse,  F.  M.  Klinger, 
Novalis,  Seumc,  F.  Schlegel,  Grillparzer,  Anzengruber,  Marie  v.Ebner- 
Eschenbach,  Morgenstern,  Ern.at  Jünger,  Kästner  and  others  to  prove 
that  the  ‘'oation  of  poets  and  thinkers”  has  contributed  its  share  to  this 
field.  One  of  the  best  and  wittiest  u'riters  of  aphorisms  was  the  amiable 
hunchback  professor-scientist  Lichtenberg  who  lived  a  short  but  full  life 
in  the  Göttingen  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  In  his  own  day 
and  age  he  paved  the  way  for  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  while  at  present  his  literary  fame  has  by  far  eclipsed  his  scientific 
accomplishments. 

While  there  exists  a  tremendous  interest  in  Lichtenberg  in  present- 
day  Europe  outside  of  England,  an  interest  which  has  been  fostered  by 
such  men  as  Goethe,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy  and  Kierkegard,  such  an  interest 
has  been  lacking  in  England  and  America  until  very  recently.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Lichtenberg  reader,  a  slim  but  scholarly  and  delectable  volume  by 
such  competent  scholars  as  Franz  H.  Mautner  and  Henry  Hatfield,  will 
go  far  toward  acquainting  our  literary  laggards  with  the  wit,  the  deep 
insight,  the  progressive  ideals,  the  psychological  and  philosophical  acu¬ 
men,  and  the  wonderful  human  qualities  of  a  striving  soul  of  the  late 
18th  century.  Though  thoroughly  rooted  in  his  time,  he  foreshadowed 
many  later  developments  in  human  thought,  developments  which  were  to 
find  fruition  in  positivism,  empiricism,  and  existentialism.  His  all-em¬ 
bracing  interests  went  from  God  to  pumpernickel;  they  include  the  high¬ 
est  aspirations  and  the  lower  instincts,  representing  a  true  kaleidoscope 
of  the  universe. 

The  Reader  includes  a  few  hundred  of  Lichtenberg’s  4,000  aphorisms, 
a  few  of  the  author’s  articles  in  the  Göttinger  Taschenalmanach,  and  28 
of  a  collection  of  900  letters,  which  reveal  both  the  writer’s  and  the  ad¬ 
dressees’  personalities. 

The  style  of  the  Reader  is  pleasing  throughout,  the  translation  of  the 
aphorisms,  articles,  and  letters  faithful  to  the  original  and  still  idiomatic 
English.  (I  wonder  how  Lichtenberg,  who  once  said  that  he  felt  like 
dealing  with  a  foreign  language  when  he  saw  German  written  in 
Antiqua,  would  feel  seeing  his  aphorism  in  English  garb?)  Perhaps 
more  biographical  details  could  have  been  given  about  the  author’s  youth 
and  the  various  contacts  with  the  famous  personalities  of  his  time.  In  the 
Selected  Bibliography,  reference  could  have  been  made  to  volume  141  of 
the  DNL  which  is  largely  devoted  to  Lichtenberg  and  which  is  probably 
more  accessible  in  the  average  library. 

North  Texas  State  College  Jacob  Hieble 

The  Penguin  Book  of  German  Verse,  ed.  Leonard  Forster.  Bungay,  Suf¬ 
folk:  Richard  Clay  &  Company,  Ltd.  (1957).  500  pp.  95c. 

The  stated  purpose  of  The  Penguin  Book  of  German  Verse  is  to  make 
accessible  to  the  average  English-speaking  reader  a  much  wider  selection 
of  poems  than  he  ever  knew  before  from  the  English  settings  of  German 
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lieder.  This  end  ia  sought  by  means  of  literal  translations  of  the  poems 
into  English  at  the  foot  of  every  page  as  aids  to  the  understanding  of 
the  German,  a  device  which  can  open  up  a  verse  literature  in  archaic  or 
local  dialect  as  well.  In  particular,  the  Middle  Ages  are  able  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  anthology  with  60  pages  (43  poems)  before  Luther, 
out  of  a  total  of  450  pages  (334  poems),  a  gain  much  greater  than  that 
gotten  from  including  some  dialect  poems  (12  pages)  of  Johann  Peter 
Hebei  from  the  South  and  of  Klaus  Groth  from  the  North.  One  might 
add,  for  the  trend  it  conveys,  that  190  pages  precede  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
while  only  170  pages  follow  them,  namely  a  modem  preference  for  the 
baroque  and  the  medieval  over  the  immediate  past. 

Perhaps  the  Schiller  year  accounts  for  the  prominence  gi\'en  to 
Schiller’s  more  or  less  unmodern  rhetoric,  although  perhaps  this  is 
largely  inescapable  if  an  editor  insists  on  the  traditional  juxtaposition 
of  the  two  great  Weimar  classical  poets  in  equal  friendship  and  volume. 
(Our  editor  has  given  only  three  pages  fewer  to  Schiller  than  to  Goethe.) 
This  might  have  been  done  with  equal  effectiveness,  however,  without 
submitting  the  modern  reader  to  all  of  “Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus”  and  of 
“Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke.” 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  check  Hölderlin  against  Heine:  more 
Hölderlin,  less  Heine,  reflecting  the  critical  temper  of  the  times.  Here 
they  are  in  balance,  a  disproportion,  therefore,  according  to  modem  taste. 
If  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff,  a  poet  favored  by  poets  themselves,  is 
indeed  Germany’s  greatest  woman  writer,  as  the  editor  asserts  (p.  xviii), 
then  he  has  treated  her  cavalierly  with  only  two  poems,  four  pages,  the  best 
known  such  as  Am  Turme  missing.  And  where  is  Ricarda  Huch?  Also, 
is  it  quite  fair  to  give  the  questing  reader  as  much  of  Theodor  Storm  as 
of  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer?  Yefthis  new  imbalance  may  more  readily 
be  forgiven,  because  there  is,  still,  twice  as  much  of  Eduard  Mörike  as  of 
either  one.  Beyond  this,  among  his  near  contemporaries,  a  man  may  have 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  once  von  Hofmannsthal,  George,  and,  above 
all,  Rilke  are  well  repi-esented. 

So  much  for  the  selection  of  the  poets  and  poems.  But  The  Penguin 
Book  of  German  Verse  offers  the  reader  two  other  services  which  must 
be  evaluated.  There  is  a  brief  biographical  note  after  the  name  of  each 
poet  listed  chronologically  in  the  Table  of  Contents  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  there  are  translations  of  the  poems  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Ex¬ 
treme  brevity  precludes  much  modifying  of  the  biographical  statements, 
it  is  true,  but  it  can  hardly  account  for  the  insensitive  bluntness  of  a 
few  statements  about  Georg  Trakl,  which  for  want  of  any  qualification 
arrived  at  something  less  than  truth.  Less  serious  are  a  few  minor  flaws 
in  the  translation  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  accurate. 

None  of  these  comments  are  meant  to  prejudice  the  very  real  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  book,  for,  in  that  The  Penguin  Book  of  German  Verse 
does  indeed  realize  its  stated  purpose,  it  answers  a  need  felt  among 
English-speaking  readers  for  ready  access  to  German  verse. 

Middlebury  College  Eloise  Neuse 
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INTERNATIONAL  INTELLECTUAL  RELATIONS 

John  T.  Krumpelmann,  Bayard  Taylor  and  German  Letter»,  in  Bri- 

tanniea  et  amerieana,  IV.  Hamburg:  de  Gruyter  &  Co.  (1959). 

Profeaaor  Krumpelmann's  study  is  a  solid  addition  to  a  new  mono¬ 
graph  series  in  the  field  of  American-German  as  well  as  Anglo-German 
literary  relations,  edited  by  Professors  Borinski,  Fischer,  and  Oppel  of 
the  Universities  of  Hamburg  and  Marburg.  Outgrowth  of  a  Harvard 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1924,  the  material  in  the  present  volume,  "almost 
twice  as  extensive"  and  including  hitherto  unpublished  items,  particular¬ 
ly  of  Taylor’s  correspondence,  comprises  160  pages  of  text,  44  pages  of 
notes,  six  brief  appendices,  and  a  bibliography.  In  nine  chapters  the 
author  covers  Taylor’s  interest  in  German  literature,  the  reflection  of 
this  interest  in  both  his  creative  and  non-creative  writings,  and  his  role 
as  a  cultural  intermediary  between  two  countries.  The  appendices  in¬ 
clude  a  chart  of  Taylor’s  ancestry,  two  sections  on  German  books  which 
Taylor  was  known  to  have  acquired  or  read,  a  catalogue  of  his  metrical 
translations  from  the  German,  a  record  of  correspondence  from  German 
men  of  letters,  and  an  enumeration  of  Taylor’s  works  published  in  Ger¬ 
man.  The  bibliography  lists  items  relevant  to  Taylor’s  preoccupation 
with  German  literature  and  works  consulted  by  Professor  Krumpelmann 
in  his  researches  on  the  subject. 

A  labor  of  long  dedication,  this  monograph  offers  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  of  Taylor’s  interest  in  German  letters,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
verse  translations,  and  a  review  of  Taylor’s  works  on  travel  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  these  contain  allusions  to  German  culture  and  reflect  Taylor’s 
own  absorption  of  German  literature.  Thorough  in  his  pursuit  of  sources 
— notably  of  Taylor’s  “Prince  Deukalion” — Professor  Krumpelmann 
painstakingly  dissects  the  verses,  showing  especially  Taylor’s  debt  to 
Riickert,  and  presents  such  an  abundance  of  detail  that  the  task  is  done 
once  and  for  all.  In  the  process  of  this  conscientious  study  both  of  Taylor’s 
work  in  the  light  of  its  Cierman  sources  and  of  the  reception  of  his  work 
in  America  and  in  Germany,  the  author  convinces  his  readers  that  Taylor 
was  a  highly  productive  literary  intermediary  and  indeed  that  between 
the  Napoleonic  era  and  the  first  World  War  “no  foreign  literature,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  England,  exerted  such  profound  and  extensive  influence  on 
American  letters  as  the  literature  of  Germany.’’  Professor  Krumpelmann 
has  provided  us  with  another  study  necessary  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  impact  of  German  culture  on  America  and  with  another  contribu¬ 
tion  to  that  difficult  and  problematical  aspect  of  literary  history:  cross¬ 
currents. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  sources  of  a  man’s  ix>etry  presupposes  that 
the  man  in  question  is  a  poet.  The  result  of  Professor  Krumpelmann’s 
attempt  to  show  how  much  Taylor  owed  to  German  literature — the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  borrowed  from  Germany — may  be  that  Taylor  coma's 
out  less  a  “Dichter”  than  a  “Schriftsteller.”  The  word  “inspiration,”  used 
frequently  in  this  study,  may  not  finally  be  appropriate.  What  standards 
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are  to  be  applied  in  judging  the  quality  of  translation?  The  closer  the 
American  poem  to  the  original  German  (as  in  the  discussion  of  “The 
Angel  of  Patience,”  title  of  poems  by  Taylor  and  by  Whittier,  and  of 
their  closeness  to  Spitta’s  “Geduld”),  the  greater  is  the  merit,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Krumpelmann.  His  very  ability  to  accomplish  this  strict  imitation 
suggests  one  reason  why  Taylor  was  perhaps  not  a  poet.  To  give  another 
example,  of  the  two  translations  of  a  poem  by  Walther  von  der  Vogel¬ 
weide  (pages  32-33)  Taylor’s  is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  although  or  even 
because  it  is  the  more  literal  one.  The  author  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
“influence”  of  German  poetry  upon  Taylor’s  own  verse,  but  one  has  the 
impression  that  less  space  to  this  part  of  Taylor’s  work  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Faust  translation  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
monograph.  In  this  connection,  one  might  question  the  view  that  the 
“best”  American  edition  of  Faust  is  that  of  dalvin  Thomas  (p.  47),  that 
the  latter  is  the  “latest  and  most  complete  edition”  (p.  64).  This  evalu¬ 
ation,  taken  probably  from  the  original  dissertation,  deserves  consider¬ 
able  modification. 

In  addition  to  the  excessive  use  of  footnoting,  the  work  is  marred 
by  typographical  errors,  the  high  number  of  which  must  be  »ttributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  series  Britannica  et  amerxeana  is  published  in  a 
non-English  speaking  country.  To  give  but  a  few  examples,  the  errors 
range  from  “prevades”’  for  “pervades”  (p.  104)  to  “possess”  for 
“possesses”  (96)  to  “complication”  for  “compilation”  (146)  to  “wander’s” 
for  “wanderer’s”  (81),  “that  suspect”  for  “to  suspect”  (83),  “with  bear” 
for  “which  bear”  (or  “with  bare”  81),  to  “semblence”  (116),  “descend- 
ents”  (122),  “accomodated”  (139),  “disasterous”  (50),  “occurence”  (71, 
98) ,  and  to  stylistic  infelicities  such  as  “Heinesque”  and  “Heineesque”  on 
the  same  page  (96),  “that”  thrra  times  in  one  line  (29),  “more”  three 
times  in  three  successive  lines  (77),  “might”  four  times  in  as  many  lines 
(64).  Careful  proof-reading  also  would  have  eliminated  errors  in  punc- 
uation  on  almost  every  page.  Proof-reading  of  transoceanic  publications 
presents  special  problems.  In  this  case,  however,  one  would  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  none  was  undertaken  and  that  Professor  Krumpelmann’s 
sound  work  was  victimized  in  the  process  of  printing. 

Univeraitu  of  California,  Davis  Siegfried  B.  Puknat 

Das  Bild  vom  Ausland:  Fremdsprachliche  Lektüre  an  höheren  Schulen  in 

Deutschland,  England  und  Frankreich,  ed.  Charlotte  Lütkens  and 

Walther  Karbe.  (Forschungsinstitut  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  für 

Auswäi-tige  Politik.)  München:  Verlag  R.  Oldenbourg  (1959).  182  pp. 

DM  20.00. 

The  study  originated  from  the  notion  that  elimination  of  national 
prejudices  would  accelerate  the  unification  of  Europe.  The  contributors 
are  scholars  from  Gennany,  France,  and  Britain.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Auslandsbild,  points  out  its  political 
significance,  and  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  publication  aims  to 
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influence  pedagogical  practices.  Stereotypes,  we  learn,  are  indisputable 
sociological  facts.  Although  Janus-headed  by  nature,  they  should  only 
be  used  positively  to  further  an  understanding  among  nations.  Thus  em¬ 
ployed,  they  might  gradually  be  replaced  by  a  more  encompassing  Leit¬ 
bild:  that  of  the  interdependence  of  national  and  social  groups. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  foreign  languagL-  programs  of  the  three 
countries  are  described.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  informing  the  student  about  the  foreign 
nation. 

Scrutiny  of  textbooks — anthologies,  individual  literary  works,  and 
cultural  readers — make  up  the  major  part  of  the  publication.  The  ma¬ 
terial,  tabulated  and  evaluated,  was  furnished  by  135  German,  21  French, 
and  28  English  schools.  The  data  might  appear  to  be  limited  and  incon¬ 
sistent;  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  conclusions  regarding  the 
Autlandabild  are  indicative  of  teaching  practices.  The  French  and 
British  critics,  in  judging  the  list  of  authors  read  in  German  schools, 
point  out  gaps  and  unjustified  preferences,  but  approve  of  the  selection 
in  general.  The  German  contributors,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  Ger¬ 
man  texts  in  France  and  Britain  present  a  picture  more  characteristic  of 
the  nineteenth  century  than  of  the  present  The  German  mentality  is 
depicted  as  being  more  repulsive  than  attractive — with  romantic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  militant  spirit,  and  national  dissatisfaction  among  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  traits.  The  frequently  observed  juxtaposition  of  texts  repre¬ 
senting  opposite  extremes  of  Weltanschauung  is  likely  to  reinforce  the 
popular  stereotype  of  an  unstable  German  character  prone  to  outbursts 
of  Teutonic  ferocity. 

The  last  chapter  contains  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing  selections.  The  recommendations  concerning  Germany  include  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  Deutsches  Lesebuch,  covering  the  period  from  1750  to  1848, 
and  some  fifty  titles,  belletristic  as  well  as  documentary,  chosen  primarily 
to  provide  a  positive  picture  of  present-day  Germany. 

The  publication  stimulates  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  Auslands¬ 
bild  which  he  is  teaching  in  his  own  classes.  It  provides  him  with  details 
about  methods  of  teaching  German  in  France  and  Britain.  In  the  event 
that  he  should  plan  to  edit  a  German  anthology,  he  cannot  fail  to  con¬ 
template  the  proposed  policy  and  to  ponder  the  recommendations.  He  will 
probably  disregard  occasional  repetition  of  fundamental  considerations 
and  the  somewhat  desultory  exposition;  both  result  from  the  fact  that 
each  article  was  written  by  a  different  author. 

University  of  Southern  California  Herbert  Kirch  hoff 

Deutschland-Frankreich.  Ludwigsburger  Beiträge  zum  Problem  der 
deutsch- französischen  Beziehungen.  2.  Band.  Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Ver¬ 
lagsanstalt  (1957).  472  pp. 

The  second  volume  of  Deutschland-Frankreich — it  was  received  by 
the  GQ  three  years  after  publication — senes  its  goal  of  strengthening 
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cordial  relations  by  devoting  three  quarters  of  the  book  to  studies  of 
“geistig-kulturelle  Wechselbeziehungen.”  The  intellectual  relations  dis¬ 
cussed  are  literary  and  linguistic,  centering  largely  around  “Begegnungen 
mit  der  französischen  Sprache  und  Literatur.”  A  few  articles,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Hausenstein’s  discourse  on  Goethe  and  France  and  Thieberger's 
study  of  “Französische  Einstreuungen  im  Werk  Thomas  Manns”  are 
little  more  than  restatements  of  familiar  material,  but  most  others  are 
the  fruit  of  first-rate,  original  scholarship.  Of  especial  interest  to  the 
Germanist  are  two  expositions:  Johannes  Hösle’s  “Die  deutsche  Literatur 
von  Goethes  Tod  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  im  Spiegel  der 
französischen  Kritik  von  1900  bis  1914,”  wh>ch  documents  the  meagre  in¬ 
fluence  of  German  literature  in  France,  and  Herman-Karl  Weinert’s 
“Deutsch-französische  Begegnungen  in  neuer  deutscher  Literatur”  in 
which  copious  examples  of  conciliatory  motifs  and  episodes  are  cited. 

The  last  contribution  in  the  volume  represents  the  lament  of  German 
Romanists  over  decline  in  the  teaching  of  French,  while  the  teaching  of 
English  is  gaining  steadily  in  Germany.  It  is  ironical  that  the  study  of 
French  is  decreasing  in  an  era  marked  by  phenomenal  improvement  in 
Franco-German  relations.  The  protest  of  the  Deutsche  Romanistenrer- 
band  will  not  change  foreign  language  currents  in  Western  Europ«*,  how¬ 
ever.  English  will  become  more  dominant,  not  less,  in  the  schools  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  in  those  of  France. 

The  article  most  enjoyable  to  read  lies  outside  the  area  of  language 
and  literature:  Jacques  Droz’  treatise  “Zur  Revision  des  deutsch- 
französischen  Geschichtsbildes.”  It  calls  forth  that  particular  kindjof  de¬ 
light  which  work  in  behalf  of  intellectual  decontamination  evokes. 

University  of  Southern  CcUifomia  Harold  voi^  Hofe 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HiLLEBRAND,  M.  J.  Psychologie  des  Lernens  und  Lehrens.  {Abhandlungen 
zur  Pädagogischen  Psychologie,  Bd.  2)  Bern,  Stuttgart:  Gemeinschafts¬ 
verlag  Hans  Huber  Ernst  Klett  (1958).  172  pp.  DM  15.80. 

Every  new  book  on  the  processes  involving  learning  and  teaching  is 
of  interest  to  the  language  teacher  even  though  it  may  not  stress  or  men¬ 
tion  language  or  languages  in  |)articular.  Hillebrand  uses  Weisgerber’s 
conception  of  the  “Weltbild  der  Sprache”  as  one  of  his  basic  psychological 
aspects  of  the  learning  process,  and  his  interpretation  of  teaching  leads 
him  to  the  realization  that  teaching  has  only  the  function  of  helping  the 
pupil  learn,  for  learning  as  “bildendes  Lernen”  is  part  of  our  human 
experience.  The  author  has  the  primary  school  children  of  Germany  in 
mind,  yet  the  practical  consequences  he  is  able  to  draw  from  theoretical 
discussions  have  a  convincing  ring,  and  any  language  teacher  may  profit 
from  his  observations  on  popular  thinking  and  “Lebensnahe,”  a  sort  of 
fusion  of  Pestalozzi  with  modem  psychology. 

Middlebury  College  Werner  Neuse 
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Eiciius,  Richako  W.,  Könner  -  Künstler  •  SeharlaUine.  München:  J.  F. 

Lehmann«  Verlag  (1960).  308  pp.,  126  picture«,  3  map«.  DM  26.00. 

It  seem«  natural  that  after  the  complete  disaster  of  the  last  war  which 
shook  the  nation  to  its  very  roots  the  arts,  looking  back  over  the  rubble, 
take  stock  of  their  lasting  values.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  it  took 
German  artists  and  critics  of  the  arts  so  long  to  come  forth  with  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  what  had  been  accepted  as  “good"  by  the  critics,  and  in- 
ferentially  by  the  public  as  well. 

The  first  blast  of  a  member  of  the  younger  generation  against  tra¬ 
ditional  appraisals  of  contemporary  poets  and  writers  came  from  Karl¬ 
heinz  I^eschner  in  his  KUseli,  Konvention  und  Kunul  (München,  19.')7),  in 
which  quite  a  few  well  thoufH>t-of  writers,  e.g.  Carossa,  H.  Hesse,  and 
Ernst  Jünger,  were  treated  with  unsparing  criticism.  Eichler,  in  his  book 
whose  title  does  not  quite  match  Deschner’s  in  the  number  of  alliter¬ 
ations,  devotes  exactly  one  half  to  the  Könner  and  Künstler  and  the 
other  half  to  the  third  category  which  seems  to  be  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  older  men  whose  modernism  is  more  than  passe.  But  the  author’s 
polemics  permeate  also  his  first  section  which  presents  a  well-written 
history  of  art  from  the  Ice  Age  to  1900.  Each  chapter  ends  in  one  or 
more  italicized  paragraphs  in  which  the  author  takes  contemporary 
artists  to  task  and  compares  their  creations  unfavorably  with  those  of 
the  period  just  discussed.  A  number  of  theses  put  forth:  Our  artists 
today  have  no  contact  with  religion;  our  artists  today  are  imitators,  not 
creators;  their  art  lacks  content,  they  have  a  penchant  toward  the  ex¬ 
treme,  they  search  for  a  “program,”  etc.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrat¬ 
ed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  sei-ves  to  strengthen  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  author.  In  comparisons  of  pictures  or  drawings  made  by  in¬ 
mates  of  lunatic  asylums  with  those  by  modem  artists  the  thesis  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  Nazi  condemnation  of  all  “degenerate  art."  And 
there  is  also  his  argument  that  the  present  situation  will  not  change  un¬ 
til  “wider  circles  of  the  people  take  part  in  the  development  of  art” 
(p.  244).  No  “program”  is  presented  to  put  this  idea  into  practice.  Yet 
the  author  is  equally  vociferous  when  he  debunks  all  politically  tainted 
art.  An  interesting  volume  which  contains  many  a  truth,  but  its  broad¬ 
sides  are  directed  against  many  imaginary  targets. 

Middlebury  College  Werner  Neuse 

Kohn,  Hans,  The  Mind  of  Germany.  The  Education  of  a  Nation.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  (1960).  370  pp.  $5.95. 

The  view  of  German  literature  which  Professor  Kohn  observes  in  the 
development  of  his  historical  subject  necessitates  a  comment  in  these 
pages.  Prompted  by  his  wide  range  of  interests,  the  author  of  The  Idea 
of  NationcUism  (1944)  and  of  German  History,  Some  New  German 
Views  (1954)  does  not  confine  himself  here  to  purely  historical  and 
political  questions.  He  probes  deeply,  and  his  discussion  becomes  truly 
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profound,  when  he  speaks  about  literature,  music,  and  philosophy.  Several 
chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  literary  figures,  notably  to  Goethe 
as  the  foremost  representative  of  Humanität  whose  work  reflects  best 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  western  civilization.  This  tone  of  high  respect  for 
German  poets  is  maintained  but,  as  soon  as  Professor  Kohn  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  examination  of  music,  philosophy,  and  political  events,  his 
approach  becomes  much  more  critical. 

Professor  Kohn  takes  issue  with  Richard  Wagner’s  romantic  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  ancient  Germanic  myths  and  objects  to  the  treatment  accord¬ 
ed  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  in  some  of  the  music  dramas.  In  the 
light  of  recent  history,  the  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche 
by  his  imitators  is  called  erroneous  and  misleading,  an  observation  which 
endorses  that  of  Thomas  Mann  as  expressed  in  his  Laat  Essays  (1959). 
Professor  Kohn  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  his  strongest  criticism  is  di¬ 
rected  against  the  mentality  that  produced  “leadership”  in  public  life 
which  resulted  in  a  simultaneous  decline  of  German  democratic  aspir¬ 
ations.  In  his  appraisal  of  the  most  recent  developments.  Professor  Kohn 
ends  however  on  a  note  of  hope  by  declaring  that  Germany’s  future  is 
bright  and  full  of  promise. 

The  book  which  reflects  the  power  of  Professor  Kohn’s  personal  con¬ 
victions  is,  in  some  respect,  controversial  and  open  to  discussion.  How¬ 
ever,  no  matter  how  the  most  critical  reader  may  feel  about  some  of  its 
aspects,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  reflects  sound  scholarship  and  presents  a 
firm  grasp  of  some  of  the  most  vital  literary  and  historical  events  that 
have  affected  Germany  and  the  world.  In  this  respect,  it  is  felt  that 
this  book  may  prove  to  be  informative,  interesting,  and  stimulating  to 
the  serious  student  of  German  culture  and  life. 

Brooklyn  College  Hknry  Regensteines 

Landau,  E.,  Grundlagen  der  Analysis  (Das  Rechnen  mit  ganzen, 
rationalen,  irrationalen,  komplexen  Zahlen).  With  a  complete  (^rman- 
English  Vocabulary.  New  York:  Chelsea  Publishing  Company  (1960). 
173  pp.  11.96. 

According  to  the  Publisher,  this  book  is  “ideally  suited”  for  a  student 
who  wishes  to  learn  mathematical  German.  Since  it  is  the  standard 
work  and  covers  only  one  “basic  topic  in  mathematics,”  one  is  somewhat 
puzzled  to  learn  that  a  student  will  gain  “a  well-ingrained  working 
mathematical  vocabulary” — a  vocabulary  that  is  asserted  to  be  complete. 

This  reviewer,  untrained  in  higher  mathematics,  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
capable  of  commenting  on  the  mathematical  content  of  this  world-famous 
book;  he  is  only  concerned  about  its  intended  use,  i.e.,  its  usefulness  to 
a  student  desiring  to  learn  mathematical  German. 

The  German-English  Vocabulary  is  exceptionally  good;  however, 
several  additional  vocabulary  words  ought  to  be  either  appended  or 
corrected,  viz.,  Brüche,  (p.  23),  demnach  (p.  102),  irrational  (used  even 
in  the  title!).  Attach  a  d  to  “conjugate”  (konjugiert),  add  an  umlaut 
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to  RUckwartslesen,  “aection"  after  Schnitt,  add  unverändert  (p.  143) 
and  add  "to  happen,  to  take  place"  after  Vorkommen.  Ware  a=b  should 
read  wäre  a^b;  wegen  would  perhaps  read  better  os  “for  the  sake  of," 
or  "on  account  of” — especially  on  p.  122  (der  Übersichtlichkeit  wegen). 
The  omission  of  wa.b.w.  (p.  138)  was  also  very  noticeable — especially  as 
a  Latin  equivalent  is  frequently  used  in  English. 

That  this  book  can  be  read  "with  only  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
vocabulary,"  as  the  publisher  claims,  should  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
Since  it  may  be  used  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  graduate  students 
in  mathematics,  students  who  perhaps  have  been  advised  to  study  such 
a  book  for  the  Ph.D  reading  examination  in  German,  a  student  or  a 
teacher  of  scientific  German  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Landau’s  well-known  work  does  NOT  cover  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  (from  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  who  is  asked  to  translate 
in  his  major  field  for  the  reading  examination)  topics,  as  for  example, 
Fläekenbereehnung,  Rentenreehnung,  Trigonometrie,  and  Topologie. 

If  the  latter  topics  are  unimportant  to  the  student,  however,  this 
book  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  readable  German  books  of  its  kind 
(mathematical  analysis)  in  print. 

Great  Falla  H.  S.  Svein  OKSENitor.T 

Great  Falla,  Montana 
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